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P.AL—MR, PETER ANTHONY LABOUCHERE. 


Our readers will learn, with regret, the loss of 
one of the many accomplished contributors to these 
columns. The news of this sad and unexpected 
event, which occurred on Friday, 28th March, has 

communicated to us by the late Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE’S son, in a note, not intended for pub- 
lication, but from which we feel authorized to take 
& few lines :— 


“ Paris, April 8rd, 1873, 
es . 24, Boulevard Malesherbes. 
PRE He died of congestion of the lungs. It has pleased 
Lord to grant him ‘in this world knowledge of His 
truth, ' eg now trust, ‘ in the world to come life ever- 
ing, ou wil! find in the enclosed lines the expression 
my dear father’s feelings towards you; and I may add 
ey ee ame to the last, as, during his 
continued reading a few pages of y $s 
periodical.” g pages of your most 


bos ‘ ‘ , . 
The following Is & copy of the lines enclo 


y were written in anticipation of death, ani | 


they need no comment ~— 


“Chateau du Moncel, 
“ Jouy-en-Josas, Seine et Oise, 


“ November, 1872. 
“Dear Mr. Editor,—When ' 


old these lines come to hard, 
lh . correspondent, P. A. L., will be no more. He 
With e 


- motion this parting ‘farewell,’ thanki gz you 
with heartfelt gratitude for the great indulgence with 


@urve, 80 often sere, Madly we and inserted h's 


onsin ‘N. & Q ». A, Lapoucuer..” 





We are sure that the above communication will 
awaken the sympathies of all our readers. The 
late editor, Mr. Tuoms, to whom the words just 
quoted especially address themselves, will acutely 
feel the loss of an old “ comrade,” who was a scholar 
and a gentleman. We share in that loss, having 
fully appreciated the value of the late Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE’S contributions; and we accept with 
grateful respect the kind offer of his son to give to 
“N. & Q.” some account of Mr. P. A. Lasov- 
CHERE’s life. Eb. 





Hates. 
BONDMEN IN ENGLAND IN 1575 A.D. 

In my essay on “ Bondman, the Name and the 
Class, with reference to the Ballad of ‘John de 
Reeve,’” in the Percy Folio Ballads and Romances, 
vol. ii. p. xxxiii-lxti, I traced the history of the 
passage of the free bonde, or peasant—the Saxon 
ceorl, or twihind, with a Danish name—into the 
serf, or servile bondman, whose land and goods 
were his master’s, who passt with the land like a 
tree, or a stone ; and I gave a series of extracts on 
the condition of the bondman, concluding with 
Fitzherbert’s declaration about 1520 a.p., that— 

‘In some places the bonde men continue as yet/ the 
whiche me semeth is the grettest inconuenyent that nowe 
is suffred by the lawe/ that is, to have any christen man 
bonden to another/ and to have the rule of his body/ 
landes and goodes/ that his wife, chyldren, and seruauntes 
have laboured for all their lyfe tyme/ to be so taken lyke 
as and it were extorcion or bribery.” 

An able reviewer of my essay in the Spectator 
thought I had made too much of the grievance of 
bondage, and said— 

“ The monasteries in their latter days courted popularity 
by granting manumissions on easy terms. Accordingly, 
no rebellion of the sixteenth century has any measure of 
enfranchisement as its object.” 

Since then I have printed in my Ballads from 
MSS., i. 11-14, the principal documents in a suit 
by the Duchess of Buckingham in 1527 .p., in 
which she obliged two of her late husband’s bond- 
men to perform their old services, and pay her 
costs of suit. I have also shown (Jb., p. 150), in 
answer to my reviewer, that Kett’s rebels in Nor- 
folk, in 1549, did demand that all men should be 
free,* that is, that bondage, or serfdom, should 
be abolished in England. And I wish now, in an- 


| swer to my reviewer's first statement above, to call 


ittention to the number of bondmen on the estates 
f Glastonbury Abbey, on the attainder of its 
Whiting, in Henry VIII.’s reign,! 1538 a.p. 

The extant certificate of Henry’s surveyors of 
he possessions of this abbey is the only full and 
omplete one that I have been able to find among 
all the Monastery Surveys. The MS. is in the 
Bodleian. Hearne printed it in his Peter Lang- 


nw. 


+ “We pray thatt all bonde men may be made ffre, for 
God made all ffre with his precious blode sheddyng.” 
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toft (or Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, Part IT.), 
vol, ii. pp. 343-388 ; and Dugdale also printed it 
in his Monasticon; at least, it is in the edition by 
Cayley, Ellis, and Bandinel. The first entry about 
bondmen in Hearne is on p. 346 :— 


“ BonDMEN. 

“ Also there are apperteyning unto the said Manor 

certayne men called Bondemen, whose Bodeys and Goodes 
are allwayes at the King’s pleasure, as Lorde thereof, to 
the number of xiiij.” 
And so we go on; at p. 348, Bondmen (described 
as above), 15; on p. 349, Bondmen, 7; p. 350, 
Bondemen, “at the Kinges Hignes pleasure, in 
subjection and bondage, both bodyes and goodes,” 
2; on p. 351, Bondemen, “certayn servyle and 
bonde persones, to the Kinges pleasure in body 
and goodes,” 22; on p. 352, “ certayne Bondemen, 
dependyng both Bodye and Goodes upon the 
Kings pleasure,” 1; p. 355, Bondemen, 1; p. 356, 
Bondemen, 17; p. 357, “Bondemen, beyng in 
[slervytude both of Bodye and goodes, at the 
Kings pleasure,” 7; p. 358, Bondmen, 11; p. 361, 
“certaine servyle and bonde persons at the 
Kinges pleasure in Bodye and Goodes, to the 
nombre of” 118; p. 370, Bondmen, 9; p. 372, 
“ Bondemen whose Bodies and Goodes are allways 
at the Kinges Highnes pleasure,” 6; p. 373, Bonde- 
men, 2; p. 374, Bondemen, 2; p. 375, Bondemen, 
2; p. 376, Bondemen, 1; p. 377, also 1; p. 378, 
also 1; p. 380, “Certayne Bondmen, whose Bodies 
and Goodes are at the Kinges Highnes pleasure, 
to the nombre of” 18; p. 384, Bondmen of Bloodd, 
34; p. 385, Bondemen, 1. 

The astounding result is, that in proportion to 
the able freemen ready to serve the King, on the 
abbey manors and land, the bondmen are 
1 to 5°31; 305 bondmen to 1,621 able freemen! 
No more striking comment on my reviewer's 
doctrine, that monasteries largely freed their bond- 
men on easy terms, can well be imagined. 

Now, what I want to find out is, does this pro- 
portion represent the general state of things at the 
time of the Reformation, or anything like the 
general state? If it does, we must alter our 
notions considerably about society in those day 8. 
If it does not, why doesn’t it? Is the fact as 
Mr. Riley puts it to me, that the monasteries were 
very generous in getting other people to free their 
bondmen, but held very fast to their own? Is it 
that lay landlords found it pay better to manumit 
their bondmen, allow some to go into towns and 
turn artizans, and then let their land to new free 
tenants, or the old free bondmen ? 

I do wish that some of the good workers for 
“N. & Q.” would give up small literary points for 
a while, and turn to the great social problems of 
Early and Middle England, which historians (so- 
called) shirk, because they involve so much work, 
and give so little chance for fine writing and 
bubble-blowing. Engaged, as I am, otherwise, 


as 





time fails me for these social questions ; but there 
must be many “ N. & Q.” men who could make 
the journal a great storehouse of facts for the 
History of the Poor that a new Eden must some 
day give us. The county history and the Record 
Office men I specially appeal to for help. 

I have searcht in vain through the five volumes 
of Paper Surveys of Monasteries in the Record 
Office, and the incomplete copy of Dugdale that 
was in the Search Room, for any such full survey 
as that of Glastonbury Abbey, which that blessed 
old Hearne printed. Most of the surveys are 
quite short, and none mention bondmen, though 
other monasteries surely must have had them. 
Not a tenth of the Surveys, I suppose, is in the 
Record Office now. Where are the others? Who 
will search the Ministers’ yearly accounts for 
entries as to bondmen? But I must pass on. 

In the Patent Roll of the seventeenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, part 2, membrane 39, is a grant 
which fairly astonisht me. It is dated at Gorham- 
bury, on the 30th of June, 1575, when Shakspere 
was between eleven and twelve, and recites first 
former Letters Patent of the 17th January, 
1574-5, at Westminster, whereby the Queen 
granted to Sir Henry Lee, knight, as a reward for 
his services, all the fines or compositions that he 
could get out of any 200 of her bondmen and 
bondwomen he could find (not counting wives and 
children), for the manumission of themselves, their 
families, and lands. The new Letters Patent* 
then go on to make Sir Henry Lea a further grant 
of the fines, &c., from 100 more of the Queen’s 
bondmen and bondwomen, exclusive of their 
families, as before. And all Sir Henry has to pay 
for this is 26s. (I think). If any of these poor folk 
refuse to pay or compound for their freedom, Sir 
Henry is empowered to seize their lands, &c., as 
his own, and turn them out of it. The Patent 
then recites that, whereas many bondmen have 
conveyed or given away their lands, to the Queen’s 
damage and loss, &c., she empowers Sir Henry 
Lea to find out all such cases as he can; and the 
Queen then grants him, as his own, the lands so 
sold or given away, in whosesoever hands it is, 
with full powers to recover it, and to-get a regrant 
of it from the Exchequer, &c. } 

Has any reader ever realized this kind of thing 
as a feature of Shakspere’s England ? Well, Sir 
Henry Lea evidently set to work to see what he could 
screw out of the 300 bondmen, as we find from the 
special inquisitions, which Mr. 3ond has lately 
catalogued, and which he kindly showed me. I 
take one from Norfolk, in 18 Elizabeth, No. 1552. 
It is an inquisition held at “ Westwalton in the 





* On the back of skin 1 of this Pt. 2 of 117 Bliz. isa 
very interesting commission to 60 men, or from 60 tov 
of them, to examine and set free prisoners in Lu 
prison for debt, and ordering that debtors are not to be 
moved thence to the Fleet prison, &c., to die. 
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rties of marshland,” 7th December, 18 Elizabeth 
(ap. 1575). The jury find the following men and 
women bendmen in blood of the Queen’s Manors 
of Terington and Walpole, or one of them : 


1. John Strote the younger, deceased, left 2 sons,— 
Robert, who has a daughter, Gilman ; and George, who 
has 3 daughters (but he has little worth),—and 1 daughter, 
Kateryne, wife of Robt. Alcocke. 

2 Thomas Hyrne, dead about 30 years, had 3 mes- 
guages, freehold ; 1 containing 2 acres, in Galltree, now 
in the occupation of Wm. Hall, gentleman, and 1 tene- 
ment in a field called Curtesfee, also in Wm. Hall’s 
occupation, and 1 messuage in Galltree aforesaid con- 
taining 10 perches, in the occupation of Richd. Brond (?) : 
all 3 worth 20s. a year. 

8. John Rawlen, of Walpole, is a bondman to the 
manor of Walpole, and “ hathe issue Nicholas, Symon, and 
Robert : the saide John ys a verye pore man.” 

4, Thomas Rawlen, of Wysbiche, in the yle of Elye, 
isa bondman to the manor of Walpole, and “ hathe yssue 
Peter, Andrew, and Katheryn, his dawghter.” 

5. Henry Rawlen, of Westwalton, a bondman to the 
manor of Walpole, “and hath yssue Thomas and J[ohn).” 

6, John Rawlen, of Walpole, “‘ carpynter,” a bondman, 

died without issue. 
7. Peter Rawlen, late of Terington, “ yssue John, nowe 
dwellinge in Terington.” John “hathe yssue, John 
and twoe daughters.” John hasatenementand.... 
acres, both free, of the yearly value of 20s. Also John 
had 4 acres of freehold land, now held by John Cocke (?), 
worth yearly 8s., “all whyche Rawlens aforesayde saye 
they haue a mannumyssion.” 

8. John Byrde, late of Terington, deceased, had 
yssue William, Richard, and Thomas, and “ Margarett 
hys dawghter, and that the sayde John was a verye pore 
man”... . (&) is supposed to have had a manumission. 

9. Rychard Goddard, of Terington. ... ys a verye 
pore man. 

10. “The sayde Jurye sayeth that one Wyllyam 
Whynke, late of Terington, in the countie aforesayde, 
was a bond man in blud to the manowr of Terington, 
and had yssue William, a pryest, and John nowe living 
in Terington; and William the pryest died three yeare 
past at london, and Mr. Watson, late Bysshop of lincoln, 
was executowr by reporte. And John Whynke afore- 
saide in Terington, hathe yssue Edmonde his eldest and 
dyvers [other sons}. 

ll. Henrye Baldinge, deceased about 40 years, “ yssue 
Richard,” who “‘hathe yssue dyvers chyldren; and the 
sayde Richard hathe twentie and fower acres of free 
holde in Teryngton aforesayde, now in the tenure of one 
W illiam (!) for the yearly rent of fower (?) pounds: also 
the saide “ R. B.” hathe one tenement in Westwalton, and 
thyrtie acres of land free and Copye, once in the tenure 
of lawrence and Thomas Thompson, for the yearely rent 
of fower (?) poundes; and the sayde Rychard ys worth 
iu goodes tenne poundes.”’ ’ i 7 

12. “Humfrey Lynghoke and William Lynghoke of 
Terington, John Lynghoke of Kynges lynne, dwelling 
wyth one” (?), are bondmen to the manor of Terington. 

13. George Lynghoke, ‘the sonne of one John Lyng- 
hoke, of Saynte Johns Ende, ys a bond man in blud, 
dwelling they know not wheare ; but the saide George is 
seized (!) in his demeyne as of fee (!) of one tenement, 
and twentie acres of land free and copye, lyinge in 
Terington, in the tenure of one .. .. worth yearly” 
Sl. 6s. 8d., “all whiche Lynghoke aforesaid saye they 
haue a mannumyssion.” ; 
mt Jurye also sayeth that one William Lawson, 
od Vi wawson the elder, Richard Lawson the younger, 

incent Lawson, the sonnes of Austen Lawson 





deceased, was bondman in blud to the sayde manour of 
Terington, Also the Jurye sayeth that one Roger Law- 
son, the sonne of John Lawson, now dwellinge in Ter- 
ington aforesayde ys a bond man in blud to the manowr 
of Terington aforesayde ; all whyche Jawsons saye they 
haue mannumyssyons, 

15. Also the sayed Jurye sayeth that one Thomas 
Pindar of Terington decessed, was a bond man in blud 
ynto the sayde manor of Terington, and had yssue twoe 
dawghters, Alice and Katheryne, maried to free men, and 
one William Pindar, a Shypwright dwellinge in Kynges 
lynne, whiche William Pyndar was the sonne of the sayde 

homas Pyndar, and ys lykewyse a bond man in blud. 

16. And further the sayde Jurye sayeth that one 
William .Knyght, decessed, was a bond man in blud to 
the manour of Terington aforesayde, and had yssue, 
Robert, nowe dwelling in Walpole in the sayde countie, 
whyche Robert hathe yssue arthure and James ; and the 
sayde Robert hathe dyvers landes and tenementes bothe 
free and copye lyinge in walpole to the yerely value of 
fyue (’) merke, and (is) in goodes lyttle worth. And 
further the Jurye for thys tyme knoweth not anye other 
matter worthye of presentment, but doe yelde vppe thys 
for theire present verdict. In wytnes where-of they 
haue hereunto sette theire handes and Seales the daye 
and yeare fyrst above wrytten. 

There are only two signatures of jurymen, the 
rest make marks, three with initials to them. 
The reader will notice how in No. 10 one bond- 
man-brother is a priest, while the other brother 
continues a peasant, thus illustrating both Wil- 
liam’s old complaint, in his Vision, about bond- 
men’s bairns being priests and bishops, and 
Chaucer’s Parson being the Ploughman’s brother.) 

Now we know that the Act for the abolition 
of bondage was not passt till Charles II.’s time. 
Alexander Craig said in 1609, in his Poetical 
Recreations, p. 4, “the goodes and children of 
the bondman belong to the master”; and Mr. 
E. Smirke has cited in 1 “ N. & Q.,” i. 139, from 
Norden’s Surve y of certain Crown Manors, the 
names of three Goringes, Thomas, William, and 
John, returned by a jury then as bondmen ; but I 
think the grant, by Queen Elizabeth in 1575, that I 
have cited, will help to open men’s eyes a little to 
the blessings of those good old times, to which 
some folk, fond of historical perspective, look back 
with such longing and satisfaction. These Letters 
Patent and the Inquisitions also may lead us to 
infer of how little worth Sir Thomas Smith’s state- 
ment is, that there were no bondmen in England 
when he wrote his De Republicé Anglorum in 
1583. This book has a high character, but Prof. 
Brewer tells me he has always doubted its value. 

30th the Letters Patent of the 17th of January, 
and the 30th of June, 1575, are being copied for 
me, and I shall take the first opportunity that 
offers of printing them at length, with another of 
the Special Inquisitions that must have been held 
in pursuance of them, in a Text of one of my 
Societies. The documents are too long, I fear, for 
“N. & Q.,” important though they are. 

F, J. FURNIVALL, 
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A BIT OF A SAGA. 

Ketil hight a man, who was called also, from 
his voice, Rumble . he dwelt in Snowslipdale, at 
Housesteads. Atli hight a man, who was brother 
of Ketil ; he was called Atli grouts. These two 
owned a farm together, and were mickle men of 
wealth : they voyaged from time to time to other 
lands with chipping goods, and got themselves 
great store of slabs. They were sons of Thidrandi. 
One spring Ketil got his ship ready in Reytha 
firth, for there it was laid up; and afterwards they 
sailed out to sea. They were long out, and towards 
autumn made Konunga hall, or Kingston, and laid 
up their ship there: and by-and-bye he bought 
himself a horse, and rode east to Yamtaland, with 
other eleven, to a man, who hight Vethorm. He 
was a nickle headman, and there was good friend- 
ship between him and Ketil. Vethorm was son of 
Ronald the son of Ketil of Raumariki. Vethorm 
had three brothers—one hight Grim, another 
Guthorm, and the third Ormar. All these brothers 
were mighty warriors, and in winters were with 
Vethorm, but in summers in roving. Ketil was 
there about winter with his men. With Vethorm 
were two women unknown: one of them did 
all the work there was to do; the other sat 
a-sewing, and she was the elder. The younger one 
wrought altogether well, but got no thanks for it. 
She was often a-greeting. On that Ketil pondered. 
There came a day when Ketil had been there a 
little while, that this woman went to the stream 
with clothes and washed, and afterwards she 
washed her head, and it was well found in hair, 
and fair to look on, and comely enough. Ketil 
took knowledge where she was, and went thither 
and spoke to her. “ What woman art thou ?” said 
he. “Iam called Arneith,” said she. “ What is 
thy kin ?” said Ketil. She answered, “I ettle that 
is no business of thine.” CKetil asked again 
anxiously, and begged her to tell him. Then she 
said, with tears, “ Osborn hight my father, and 
he had the name of Skerryblaze (a rock near 
Lindesness) ; he ruled over the Southern Isles (or 
Hebrides), and was Yarl there on the fall of 
Tryggvi. Afterwards Vethorm went a harrying 
thither with all his brethren and eight ships: they 
came at night to my father’s dwelling, and burnt 
him in it, and all the churlfolk: but the women 
went out; and afterwards they flitted hither me 
and my mother, whose name is Sigrith, and they 
sold all the other women as slaves. Gothorm now 
is the headman of those islands.” Hereupon the 
talk ended, and they went their ways. Another 
day Ketil talked with Vethorm, “ Wilt thou sell 
me Arneith?” Vethorm answered, “Thou shalt 
take her for a half hundred of silver, for the sake of 
our friendship.” Then Ketil offered money for her 
keep, “That thereby she shall not work.” But 
Vethorm said he would find her in food and her 
other needs, That summer came home Vethorm’s 





brethren, Grim and Ormar; they had harried in 
Sweden this year. Their merchantship either of 
them owned, and they were laden with goods, 
They stayed the winter out with Vethorm. And 
in spring these brothers made ready their ship to 
go to Island, and they ettled that Ketil should sail 
with them. And when they were lying in the Vik, 
Arneith asked Ketil leave to go up on land with 
other women who were in the ship, and gather 
herself fruits. He gave her leave and bade her go 
quickly. So the women went ashore, and came 
under a bank, and it happened to rain much, 
Arneith cried, “ Go to the ship, and bid Ketil come 
to me ; for it ails me.” So Ketil came to Arneith, 
She greeted him, and cried, “ Here have I found 
coal=charcoal.” They dug there in the sand, and 
found a chest full of silver, and thereupon went 
back to the ship. Then Ketil bade her flit to her 
friends with this money; but she chose to follow 
him. Afterwards they put to sea, and Ketil came 
in his ship to Reytha firth, and laid it wp and 
by-and-bye went home to Housesteads, He then 
bought land and an image house, or temple; and 
after that made a bridal for Arneith. So she was 
a very great lady. O. CocKAYNE. 


FLY-LEAF INSCRIPTIONS. 
following contemporary MS. prayer is 


The 


written on the fly-leaf of a “vellum” copy of 


Gillet Hardouyn’s Heures & lusiage de Rome tout 
au long sans rien requerir novvell, Paris edition of 
Mar. 8, 1518, the book forming one of the (Sir 
George) Grey collection at Capetown, where, some 
years ago, I made my extract :— 

* ORAISON. 

“Tres doulx seigneur Ihesus, Je prie que a moy 
pecheur donnes et Infundes la grant habondaii de ta 
charite a ce que ne desire chose charnelle ne te vvienne. 
Mais que te ayme sur toutes choses et que mon ame 
refuse toute consalacion excepte la tienne. Ezcrives, 
sire, de ton doy en tables de mon cueur la memoire des 
choses que pour moy as souffert a ce que les aye sur 
toutes autres choses devant mes yeulx, et que en mon 
cueur soient doultes (non seullem) en les pensant, mais 
anci ce en necessite selon ma pourete les souffrant de 
fait. Et non seullement de te prier de toutes mes forces, 
mais aussi que soye auec toy affiche en honte continuelle, 
et content te estre condamne a mort tres amere en cas 
de necessite. Amen.” 

Of very different character is the baptismal 
inscription to be found hereunder, and which I 
discovered while at Savannah, U.S., in an old copy 
of the works of Ambroise Paré (the famous French 
physician), the edition being that of 1614:— 

“ Ce present liure appartien & Louis” (here some other 
name carefully blotted out) “ Pigney, fils de Claude Pigney 
et de Philiberte Porcheret, fut Baptisé par M. Charles 
Ogier leur curé le Treiziéme mars mil six cens cinquante 
trois. Il eu pour Parin M'.” (word obliterated) “ Naue- 
tier de Molinot et Pour Maraine Dame francoize Gul- 
gnault femme de M'. Jacques Pigney de Molinot. d 

“Signé Ogier Prestre. Nauetier Parin et francoise 
Guignault maraine, 
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“ Bt a este confirme le d‘” (name obliterated) “ Pigney 
le 10 Aout l’an mil six cens Soixante et Douze par 
Monseigneur Lesuesque et Duc de langres en la ville de 
Dijon dans L'eglise St. Jean et sest fait Donner nom 
Louis. Sil Plaita Dieu. Amen.” 

(Signed below in large characters) ‘‘ Lovrs.” 

To the above French inscriptions, I beg to add 
a brace, in English, from copies of works in the 
Library at Charleston, South Carolina :— 

1. Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq., F.R. and 
ASS. London, printed 1780, imp. 4to. In MS. 
on the fly-leaf of vol. 1 is recorded the following 
(in bold clear writing) :— 

“Mr. Brand Hollis * is desirous of the honour of depo- 
siting in the publick Library of Charleston the memoirs 
of his friend Thomas Hollis, who was a declared friend 
to America + and a Lover of its Rights and Liberty. 
June, 1792, London.” 

2, Act of George II. Anno Secundo 1727-8, 
entitled An Act for establishing an Agreement 
with Seven of the Lords Proprietors of Carolina, 
for the surrender of their Title and Interest in that 
Province to His Majesty. 

The copy in question of the above-recited Act, 
a small 4to, bound in crimson morocco, ornamented 
with crowns and coronets, has on a fly-leaf, in MS. 
these lines :— 

“To the Honourable the Assembly of His Majesty's 

Province of South Carolina. 

“Thomas Lowndes most humbly presents this Act of 
Parliam', he being the Person that set on Foot and 
Negociated the Treaty between the King’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty, and the late Lords Proprietors, for the 
Purchasing their Interests in that (now) most flourishing 
Province,” 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Roastinc Corrrer. — During the campaign 
of France, in 1814, Napoleon arriving one day 
unawares in a country Presbytery, whilst the good 
curate Was quietly turning his own coffee-mill, the 
Emperor asked him—“ Que faites-vous done 1A, 
ViAbbé?.. . .” “Sire, jé fais comme votre Ma- 
jesté, je brile les denrées coloniales!” Charlet 
made a capital lithograph of this incident. 


fe en 


Ottver Cromwett’s EtpEst Sox.—In his well- 
known and touching letter to Colonel Walton, on 
the death of a son at Marston Moor, Oliver 
Cromwell says :— 


“Sir, you know my own trials this way ; but the Lord 
eprerted me with this, that the Lord took him into the 
Appiness we all pant for and live for.” 
. Carlyle, in the third edition of his Letters and 
Npeeches of Cromwi ll, says, in a note to this letter :— 


* To whom the Mone *¢ of Th — Hollis ann dedi- 
cated by the compilers. a ee 


t Mr. Thomas Hollis was very benevolent in respect 


oe College, and a firm friend to the American 
let ues, apparently long before any rupture took place 
tween them and the mother country. 





“In the ‘Squire Papers’ (Fraser's Magazine) is this 
passage : ‘ Meeting Cromwell again after some absence, 
just on the edge of Marston Moor, Squire says, I thought 
he looked sad and wearied, for he had had a sad loss: 
young Oliver got killed to death not long before, I heard ; 
it was near Knaresborough ; and thirty more got killed.’” 

In a pamphlet just printed by James H. Fen- 
nell, 2, Mildmay Street, Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
consisting of curious reprints from old originals, I 
find the following extract from a newspaper entitled 
the Parliament Scout, March 15-22, 1644 :— 

“Colonel Cromwell is gone with his powers from 
Burlingham to Stony Stratford and Brickhill, and begins 
to increase in power: he hath lost his eldest son, who is 
dead of the small pox in Newport” (Newport Pagnell, I 
presume), “a civill young gentleman, and the joy of his 
father.” 

I hope some one interested in the memory of 
the Protector and his House, and more qualified 
than I, will take the trouble to compare and inves- 
tigate these divergent accounts. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


CoAL: ITS EXCEPTIONAL PRICE.—At the pre- 
sent time, when coals are quoted in London at 
forty-two shillings a ton delivered, and have been 
as high as fifty shillings, it is interesting to note 
what was the expenditure of one household in the 
year 1661. Anthony & Wood observes that 
amongst the modes of laying out, spending, and 
embezzling the money of Merton College, Oxford, 
of which Sir Thomas Clayton, Knt., had been 
recently appointed warden, one was 

“ By burning in one yeare threescore pounds’ worth of 
the choicest billet that could be had, not only in all 
his roomes, but in the kitchen among his servants, with- 
out any regard had to cole, which usually (to save 
charges) is burnt in kitchens and sometimes also in par- 
lours ” (p. 122, Bliss’s Edition, 1848). 

After making a large allowance, say of twenty- 
five, or even fifty per cent., for waste and extrava- 
gance, forty-five, or even thirty pounds per annum, 
seems a large expenditure for one household. I 
put the relative value of money at three times as 
great then; and as the warden’s lodgings were 
small, as may be seen in Loggan’s contemporary 
plate xv., fuel must have been a very expensive 
article. Ricks and piles of billets and faggots are 
shown in plates xxvii., xxviii. and xxix. of Loggan’s 
Oxonia Illustrata. We certainly have had much 
more comfort from the use of coal than fell to the 
lot of our fathers and grandfathers, and apparently 
at a far cheaper rate than our ancestors of the time 
of Charles II. Deo Duce. 


CEMETERY AND WHeEELIEcRUSE.—The word 
cemetery, which means a “sleeping-place,” and 
thus beautifully represents the Christian’s idea of 
the grave, has a curious equivalent in the Orkney 
word wheeliecruse. According to Jamieson (Sup- 
ple ment, 2 vols. 4to. 1825) some of the more intel- 
ligent of the inhabitants of the country say, that, 
in the old language, this term signifies “a place of 
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stopping or resting.” And, indeed, their interpre- 

tation has great plausibility; for Islandic hvila 

signifies quiescere, hvila lectus, cubile, hvild quies ; 

and kré-a (pronounced kroua) signifies circum- 

sepire, included, that is, to inclose in the bed of 

death. H. 8. Sxreron. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Tue Orat.—Jacob Grimm, D.R.A., says the opal 
was in high esteem among the Teutonic nations, 
and in mythic story this gem was said to be made 
by Wieland Smith out of children’s eyes. O. C. 


“Tue CuristrAN YEAR.”—A misprint occurs 
in the note to the poem for Wednesday before 
Easter, which I pointed out at the publisher’s many 
years ago, but which I see is still perpetuated in 
the editions printed in the present year. For 
“ Holy Living, chap. xi.” read “ Holy Living, 
* W. D. Macray. 


Biack Breetites AND Borax.—I think if the 
art of bookbinding, and the details thereof, were 
sought in our old books, it would be found that 
borax was the pigment anciently used for painting 
the edges of books, and producing that beautifully 
bright red which characterises them. Borax thus 
applied, and burnished with agate or dog-tooth, 
after the manner of the craft, is capable of bearing 
a rather high polish. However, taking it for granted 
that beetles will not abide where borax is about, 
I think it is not too much to presume that our old 
binders, the monks, who knew well how to 
adopt the useful and adapt the ornamental, were 
well aware of the deterrent effect of borax, and 
used it accordingly. There was no doubt a secret 
beyond that of flour and water contained in the 
paste, which the monks, and their more modern 
craftsmen, used to preserve their books from the 
ravages of marauding insects, F. N. G, 

Worcester. 


chap. 1. 


so 


Poyy.—Admiral Rous, in his recent letter to 
the Earl of Rosberry, states that the effect of the 
modern breeding of horses has been largely to raise 
their height. I think he writes (I have not the 
letter before me) that the height is raised from 
fifteen to sixteen hands. I note myself that a pony 
now-a-days is a far larger animal than he was forty 
or fifty years ago. Then an animal of about thir- 
teen hands one inch (above which he was liable to 
duty) was called a pony; one above that height 
was termed a galloway; cobs, I think, were not so 
early as that time much spoken of; but now any 
thing up to fifteen hands is called a pony, and I 
recently saw an advertisement of a cob for sale of 
fifteen hands. We elderly gentlemen must try to 
keep pace, for we now have to mount as high 
horses as our fathers mounted, in their zenith. 

Deo Duce. 

Fiixt Toois.—aAn interesting notice of the use 

of flint in recent times, as a cutting implement, 





occurs in the Memoirs of Leonora Christing 
(p. 191). On being imprisoned in the Old Castle 
of Copenhagen in 1663, she had been deprived of 
her scissors, and other cutting instruments, and in 
1665 she wrote :— 

“Christian had given me some pieces of flint, which 
are so sharp that I can cut fine linen with them by the 
thread. The pieces are still in my possession, and with 
this implement I executed various things.” 

W. C. Treveryay, 

Wallington. 

“ LITTLE MORE THAN Kin.”—There is, in the 
neighbourhood of Milnrow, a household consisting 
of only four members, but who bear the following 
relationship to each other, viz.:—Father and 
mother, sister and brother, uncle and aunt, nephew 
and niece, and two cousins, JAMES PEARSON, 

Milnrow. 


Tue Lecenp or FaLKensterx.—In Make your 
Game, by George A. Sala, the following passage 
occurs : 

“Flow on, past the ‘Mouse’ and the sequestered 
village of Velmich, and the enormous turret of Falken- 
stein, benedth which is a pit, descending far below the 
level cf the Rhine; and below that, according to the 
traditions of the peasantry, a volcano from which at 
night, and from the summit of the round tower, leap 
ever-living flames. Into this pit the sacrilegious Seigneur 
of Falkenstein cast the Prior of Velmich, habited as he 
was in his sacerdotal vestments, with the great silver 
bell about his neck given by Winifred, Bishop of 
Mayence, in the eighth century. Huge stones were 
cast upon him, and the prior was seen no more on earth ; 
but when Falkenstein’s bitter hour was come, the silver 
bell made its voice heard, and knelled and knelled while 
he howled his wicked life away. And year by year, on 
every anniversary of the lord of Falkenstein’s death, the 
fatal silver bell continues to ring.” 

This legend appears to me to form the founda- 
tion of the plot of The Polish Jew (dramatized in 
England under the title of The Bells). 

J. J. B. M. 


Edinburgh. 


Misprints.— Occasionally these accidental errors 
produce a very Indicrous effect, and convey 4 
meaning widely different from that intended by 
the luckless author, whose obscure handwriting, it 
must be admitted, often leads to the blunder 
which he bemoans. 

Some time ago I observed, in a list of charitable 
donations, that the contribution of a person named 
Lega Fletcher had been set down to “ Ledger 
Stitcher”; and it is on record that upon the 
occasion of a certain public demonstration, the 
crowd enthusiastically welcomed a favourite orator, 
and rent the air with their “snouts”—possibly 
the compositor had heard at some period of the 
“swinish multitude,” and fancied a connexion with 
the “ vox populi.” 

Recently I have met with three instances of 
errors in print which may be worth recording. 
The first appeared in an article treating of adulter- 
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ation, and was thus given :—“ The flower and bread 
were mixed with alum ” (Echo, March 20). Another 
was found in a paragraph relating to the Metro- 
volitan Cathedral, which stated that “ seats would 

reserved for the Committee for the declaration 
of St. Paul’s” (Times, March 15). The third dubbed 
an eminent antiquary with the very inglorious 
title of “ Rogue Croix,” and that too in sober sad- 
ness, without the faintest taint of levity (Oxford 
Catalogue of Books, 1873). 

One of the most curious instances of an erratum 
is mentioned in Once a Week, and is said to have 
occurred in the report of an inquest held on a man 
who died of excess in eating goose. By a typo- 
graphical error the verdict was reported to have 
heen “stuffocation”; but perhaps it may be 
doubted whether this can fairly be considered an 
inaccuracy under the circumstances of the case. 

Wa. Unperui.. 

Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Wittiam Crarr.—I am desirous of obtaining 
some information relative to William Craft, a very 
clever enameller in the latter part of the last 
century. I am in possession of a very fine enamel 
plaque by him, oval in form, 153 inches long by 
13 wide : subject, a landscape, with fancy pastoral 
figures in foreground ; beautifully painted ; exe- 
cution perfect, and finish very delicate ; colours 
varied, very rich, and good. He exhibited several 
paintings in enamel at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibitions in 1774, 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, 1780, 
and 1781. His works seem chiefly to have been 
fancy or allegorical subjects; but in 1781 he 
exhibited a portrait of one of the royal children, 
and Major André. In 1787 he painted a miniature 
of Lavinia, Countess of Spencer, and her son, 
signed and dated “ W. H. Craft, 1787.” This was 
exhibited at the Loan Collection of Miniatures at 
South Kensington. I should be glad to know if 
any others of his works are still known to exist, 
and any other particulars of him that may be 
known. He was most probably a brother of Thomas 
Craft, who was an artist at the Bow Porcelain 
Works, and painted the Bowl at the British 
Museum—till very lately the only authentic piece 
of Bow porcelain known to exist. 

Octavius Moroay. 

10, Charles Street, St. James's. 


“Ross Hoop Wixp.”—It is remarked that a 
thaw is often colder than a frost, or at any rate 
that we feel the cold more, especially when the 
thaw is accompanied, as it frequently is, by a 





searching wind. This “thaw wind” is called in 
Cheshire by the strange name of “a Robin Hood 
wind”; and the reason given is that “ Robin Hood 
could stand anything but a thaw wind.” Whence 
arises this curious tradition ? 

Rosert HoLuanp, 


Tue Crrrern.—Was the cittern, or old English 
guitar, in use during the early part of last century, 
identical with the mandolin ; and if like the latter, 
was it struck by a plectrum instead of by the 
fingers? H. M. G, 


“ Harnessep.”—Referring very lately to Exo- 
dus, chap. xiii. v. 18, “ And the children of Israel 
went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt,” a 
Scotch clergyman said this expression could .not 
be very well explained, unless another word was 
substituted, and he suggested “rejoicing.” Hequoted 
the views of several commentators, and among 
others that it meant marched by “fives in rank,” 
but an objection to this was the length of column 
would have been fifty miles (should have been 
ninety miles). My query is, does not “ harnessed” 
mean * fully equipped,” “ apparelled,” “ with all 
their appurtenances”? Will one of your contribu 
tors kindly help me? Permit me to add that 
there were 600,000 men of the children of Israel, 
to whom we may safely add a third for children-- 
these 800,000 divided into five for the number of 
a rank, and having a space of three feet only 
between each rank, would make the column extend 
fully ninety miles, and this exclusive of the “‘mixed 
multitude,” “‘ the flocks and the herds.” 

Sern Wait, 


Currous Corn.—What ancient coin bears the 
device of a goose fighting with adders, and has it 
been figured and described in any work? The 
coin must be ancient, as it formed the principal 
article in a hoard found so long ago as 1460. 


E. B, 


Army Aanp Navy.—Will some kind reader of 
“N. & Q.” fish out for me the following informa- 
tion ? 

1. What was the naval rank obtained by Arthur 
Phillip, the first Governor of New South Wales, at 
the time of his death, on 31st August, 1814? The 
obituary notice in the Naval Chronicle says he was 
an Admiral of the Blue; that in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine gives him a grade lower, viz., a Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. 

2. What was the naval rank attained by William 
Bligh (of the “ Bounty”), afterwards Governor of 
New South Wales, at the time of his death, on 12th 
December, 1817? The obituary notice in the Naval 
Chronicle says he was a Vice-Admiral, without 
specifying of which squadron. 

3. When was the 102nd Regiment disbanded ? 
This was a corps originally raised for military ser- 
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vice in the colony of New South Wales, and was 
called the New South Wales Corps; it was after- 
wards embodied as the 102nd Regiment. Its head- 
quarters left Sydney in May, 1810; the regiment 
having been recalled in consequence of the part 
taken by its officers in the deposition of Governor 
Bligh, for which Johnstone, its lieutenant-colonel, 


was tried by court-martial and cashiered. J. B. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Famity Perpicrees. —Thwenge (Yorkshire). 


Richard Hildyard married Jane, daughter and co- 
heiress of Marmaduke Thwenge, and by Burke 
she appears to bear Bruce, Fitzroger, Lizures, &c. 
(see Tennyson.) Where can I find a pedigree of 
Thwenge? Also I want pedigrees of-— 

Welby (Linc.). 

Whichcote of Aswarby (Linc.). 

Grant (crest, a demi-savage with a club). 

Loxham (Lancashire), mentioned incidentally in 
Gregson, under a heading of Blundell. 

Maclaren (Perthshire). G. G. Hitpyarp. 

Union Society, Cambridge. 
{ All communications to be sent direct to correspondent. } 


Mepatuiic.—A medal, of which the following is 
a description, has lately come into my possession ; 
xerhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” might 
Pe able to tell what it is. The medal, silver, rather 
larger than a shilling; obverse, a commanding, 
richly-draped, bearded figure, baptizing a smaller 
semi-nude one of Negro type, in the background a 
chariot. with two horses and driver, at the side a 
tree, over the figures “ Aus Wasser und Geist”; 
reverse, “‘Gehet hin und keheret alle Volker, und 
taufet sie in Namen des Vaters und: des Sonnes 
und des Heiligen Geistes wer da glaubet und 
getauft wird der wird selig werden wer aber nicht 
glaubt der wird verdampt werden.” The medal 
evidently represents the baptism of the Ethiopian 
by St. Philip. Can any one say for what purpose 
it was used? Though evidently worn from use, 
there never has been any way of suspending it. © It 
must have been carried in a purse or the pocket. 

CYwRM. 

Sir Wittiam Wattace.—Information is sought 
in reference to an article inserted in the Sun news- 
yaper, written about the year 1826, by the late 
Miss Jane Porter, authoress of The Scottish Chiefs, 
giving the history and description of an original 
painting of Sir William Wallace, the Scotch hero, 
which, about the same time, was exhibited at 
Bullock’s Museum, London, and is now in my 
possession. Rosert Bonn. 


Catiwow: HennacuLru.—These curious names, 
not found in the appendix to Dr. Charnock’s 
Iudus Patronymicus, have come under my 
notice in this neighbourhood. Catiwow is a 
journeyman brickmaker. Hennagulph is a police- 
man. The latter tells me he is a Kentish man, 











































and that his family possess documents proving 
their descent for some centuries. Can any one 
suggest the origin of these uncommon names } 
MAKROCHEIR, 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Mortars.—I am much interested in the in- 
scribed bronze and brass mortars which our 
ancestors were accustomed to use for pounding 
spices and drugs. Many of them have interesting 
floral, heraldic, and other ornaments upon them. 

I shall be obliged to any one who will direct my 
attention to the existence of suchlike objects in 
any of our public collections, or who will point out 
to me engravings, or descriptions of similar things 
in any book, English or foreign. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Outp Batiapv.—In Evans's Old Ballads, pub- 
lished 1810, there is a ballad on “ Arden of Fever- 
sham,” which the editor says is reprinted from 
an old black-letter copy. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether any such is still in existence, 
and can they also oblige by giving date of its _ 
lication ? C. 8. F. 


Tue SPEAKER OF THE House or Commons — 
In Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vol. i. col. 
898, I read- ™ 

“Tt had been the custom of these later Protestant 
Parliaments for the Speaker to compose a Prayer, to be 
read by him every morning during the Session. Accord- 
ingly, the present Speaker [Serjeant Yelverton] made and 
read the following,” &c. 

When did this part of the 


— duty 
devolve upon a chaplain ? 


GNORAMUS, 


“Frrznerser’s Book or Hussanpry.”—I 
have a copy of this rare and interesting little book, 
entitled — 

“The booke of Husbandry very profitable and neces- 
sarye for all maner of persons. Made first by the Author 
Fitzherbert, and now lately corrected and amended with 
divers additions put thereunto. Anno Domini, 1576. 
Imprinted at London by John Awdely, dwellying in litle 
Britain Streete, without Aldersgate.” 

Can any of your readers inform me what are the 
dates of the earlier editions ? H. E. B. 


Sir Humrury Davy.-—I have heard the state- 
ment made that Sir Humphry Davy said, after 
witnessing the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, 
that it could not be accounted for by natural laws. 
Can any of your readers inform me where that 
statement is to be found ? E. 8. 


Porrrait.—I possess a finely painted old por- 
trait of a lady, life size to knees, with landscape 
background. At her left hand is a table, bearing 
a violin and bow, also music book ; she appears to 
be about removing the instrument, as if for the 
purpose of playing. The lady’s costume 1s that of 
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the middle of last century, or rather later. As the 
yiolin is so unusual a musical instrument in female 

aiture, I presume mine may represent some 
once celebrated lady performer upon it. Some of 
your kind readers experienced in such matters can, 
perhaps, speak of such a personage, or tell of a 
similar portrait, engraved or otherwise. 

C. THompson, 
Aylsham, Norfolk. 


Famity or Fiower, Wittsnire.—There ap- 
1a notice in the Guardian, a few weeks ago, 
in which several Wiltshire names were mentioned 
as of French extraction, and among others the 
above was included. Can any one help me in 
discovering the grounds for the above assertion ? 
If true, at what date did the family come to Eng- 
land? In what part of Wilts did they settle? 
Are any members still living in that county? 
Answers to these queries, with any notices of the 
genealogy, arms, &c., or any information as to 
where they could be obtained, will greatly oblige. 
H. H. F. 
[Communications, if prepaid, will be forwarded to our 
correspondent. | 


Joux Esten, 1775.—Can any one furnish me 
with information as to John Esten, Esq., who was, 
I believe, Chief Justice of the Bermuda Islands 
between the years 1775 and 1785; was he at any 
time governor of that colony; did one of his 
daughters marry a Colonel Hutchinson and leave 
4 son, or grandson, who became Sir Frederick 
Hutchinson Hervey ? J. L. Peyron. 

Jersey. 


Avericay Army.—In the Report for the 
year 1869, the United States Secretary of the 
Interior mentioned that the last surviving Ameri- 
can soldier of the Revolutionary War died in that 
year; but that 888 widows of such soldiers still 
survive, and receive pensions. How many of these 
old women are now in existence ! Y. 8. M. 


Jowanwes QuacLiA pe Parma.—I have a 
rather curious MS. on paper called Rosarium 
Upus Morale, and purporting to be written by 
Johannes Quaglia de Parma, ordinis fratrum mi- 
norum. A modern MS. note, in Latin, on the fly- 
leaf, speaks of the book as a codex of the thirteenth 
century, unknown to bibliographers and perhaps 
autograph. Who was Johannes Quaglia; is any- 
thing known of him or his book ? W.A.S. 

Newark. 


“To HELL THE BUILDING.”—In what counties 
of England is to cover in with a roof “to hell the 
building,” and where are thatchers or tilers styled 

helliers ”? Frep. RULE. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“ >] T . . . 
Picarooy.”—What is the origin and what the 





correctly speaking, differ from buccaneers and 
pirates ? D. Hoskyns. 
Bursledon. 


Lay ImpropriaTorsuip oF Titnes.—In these 
days of public inquiry, would any of your nume- 
rous correspondents versed in church historical 
antiquities afford the valuable information as to 
the commencement of the alienation of tithes from 
the working clergy of the church, which appears 
to have prevailed during the last two centuries, 
and describe how so extraordinary a malappropri- 
ation was brought about—a system, to the inex- 
perienced in such matters, presenting a simoniacal 
if not a sacrilegious aspect. It is said such appro- 
priations descended by inheritance, and some of 
the Colleges at Oxford were known to have held 
tithes, which were subsequently sold to laymen, 
with so slender a title of right, that in some cases 
only about a year and a half’s value of the annual 
receipt was paid for them, being purchased chiefly 
by sharp attorneys. How did it arise that the eccle- 
siastical law of the times was so lax as to permit 
of the alienation of funds set aside for religious 
teaching, and for keeping churches and cathedrals 
in repair? The persons who purchased those tithes 
could not themselves perform the duty ; what then 
was the plea for the sale of them, and what was 
done with the money received as the equivalent ? 


J. B. P. 


Hurcuinson Faminy.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with some particulars of this 
family, which was located about Knaresborough or 
Goldsborough, in Yorkshire? I should be particularly 
glad to learn if there be any, and if so, what con- 
nexion between the Hutchinsons of Yorkshire and 
the well known Colonel Hutchinson of the Civil 
Wars. H. 8. W. 


Vosrer Fami.y.—I find from several deeds in 
my possession that the family of Vosper, formerly 
seated at Liskeard St. Bwryan and St. Neot, 
Cornwall, gave for their arms, “ Or a cross moline 
sable.” This coat was borne prior to 1620, and it 
would seem, from a tradition of the family, and on 
other grounds, the Vospers were of Jewish ex- 
traction, and, coming from Germany, settled in 
Cornwall, having an interest in extensive mining 
matters. The name does not occur in the Ordt- 
nary of Arms at the Heralds’ College, no doubt 
because of foreign extraction. Are there any 
families in Germany so bearing a similar name and 
arms ? LAMORNA. 





Replies 
THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 
(4 S. x. 366, 455, 526; xi. 45, 138, 239.) 
Mr. FLave.t Epuunps, in attempting to defend 





derivation of this word? and wherein did Picaroons, 


the indefensible, has only succeeded in promul- 
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gating fresh and serious errors. In his former 
note he derived Quinci from “the N. F. quen, a 
companion,” and “ey, water or pool.” I pointed 
out that there was no N. F. word quen, though 
there was a word also that the French 
derivatives of the Latin comes never had the sense 
of “companion.” Mr. Epmunps replies, “ Conné- 
table is clearly Comes Stabuli, the companion of 
the king, who had charge of the stables.” The 
fact is that Comes Stabuli means Count (or officer 
of the Stable, like our Master of the Horse, and 
conveys no idea of companionship to the king. 
Lieutenants of the most distant provinces held the 
title of Comes, which as an official designation no 
more retained its prime sense of “ companion” than 
our “marshal” now retains its prime sense of 
“groom of the horse.” But, if Mr. Epmunps 
doubts my Norman French, he had better consult 
the highest authority extant, M. Littré, in whose 
great work both the form and meaning of quens 
and comte are traced from century to century; he 
will there find no such form as quen, nor any such 
meaning as “companion.” I also showed that, in 
identifying with this N. F. word our queen, he had 
confounded with quens the A. S. cwen. He now 
asserts, in the face of every philologist of the 
slightest repute, that “the Norman word” queen 
has no connexion with the A. 8. ewen, and that 
“the Saxons had neither the word nor the dignity 
which we bestow on the king’s wife.” I always 
supposed royne to be the N. F. name for the king's 
wife ; if the Normans introduced queen as well, he 
will of course accept the challenge I now give him, 
to quote one instance of its occurrence from any 
N. 2 writer. He cites Thierry’s History of the 
Norman Conquest to the effect that “ the Normans 
introduced the word queen.” He omits any refer- 
ence, and, after two hours’ hunting for this passage, 
I abandon the search in despair. If Thierry means 
what Mr. Epmunps thinks, so much (as shall pre 
sently be shown) the worse for Thierry. But I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that in the French 
of Thierry the word is reine, “ regina,” and that 
Thierry only states that the Saxons did not allow 
to the king’s wife either the dignity or name of 
regina. Mr. Epmunps also argues that the Saxons 
could have had no word corresponding with regina, 
hecause, according to Asser’s Gesta Alfredi, they 
(for “ they ” read “ the West Saxons”) refused “to 
recognize the king’s wife as regina,” His logic is 
quite beyond me; but, if he had read to the end 
of the paragraph in Asser, he would have seen that 
the West Saxons once did recognize the king’s wife 
as regina, and, if he had read another page, he would 
have known why they ceased to do so. In every 
part of England, save Wessex, the king’s wife was 
called cwen ; the wives of the kings of Wessex once 
held the same title, but, in consequence of the 
crimes of Queen Eadburh, were reduced by law to 
the style of Hlefdige, lady. On turning to Free- 


quens ; 














man’s Old English History for confirmation, I find 
(p. 94) the following, which completely corroborates 
my former note :—“ Cwen, queen, is akin to the 
Greek yvv7}, and at first simply meant woman, as 
quean is still used in Scotland. Thence it comes 
to mean wife, and specially the king’s wife.” Mr. 
Freeman adds that, if he rightly remembers, the 
title cwen is in the reign of Aithelred occasionally 
given to the wife even of the West Saxon king. 
But Mr. Epmunps asserts that the only passages 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in which ewen is 
applied to the king’s wife were written after the 
Conquest. Well, I look to the text of the Corpus 
MS., of which the portion previous to A.p. 892 is 
allowed to have been written before a.p, 900, I 
am there told, under the year 722, that “ Aithel- 
burg cuen” destroyed Taunton ; under 737, that 
“Frithogith cuen” (and queen of Wessex too) 
went te Rome; under 888, that “ Aithelswith 
cuen,” Alfred’s sister, died ; let me add that the 
Chronicle up to 891 is supposed on good grounds 
see Thorpe’s Preface in the Master of the Rolls’ 
series) to have been compiled by, or under the 
direction of, Alfred himself. Under the years 836, 
855, the kinw’s wife is also called his cuen. Mr. 
Epmunps says he knows “no other Saxon writer 
who applies cwen as a title of honour.” Let me 
tell him that King Alfred, in his translations of 
Orosius and Bede, invariably renders regina by 
ewen, whether a foreign or English queen is in- 
tended; and that the Lindisfarne and Rushworth 
versions of the Gospels (both tenth century, but 
distinct) translate regina (they are rendered from 
the Latin) by ewen in Matt. xii. 42, and Luke xi. 31. 
If he desires more proof, I will give it ; at present 
I will only call his attention to his own Names of 
Places (p. 270, revised edition, 1872), where, though 
already confusing cwen and quens, he states that 
“Queen” is “ E. Old English, commonly known as 
Anglo-Saxon,” which he distinguishes from “N. F., 
Nor. Fr.,” giving, moreover, among his exam- 
ples, “ Quen-don (Ess.), the queen’s hill; Quin-ton 
(Glouc.), the queen’s town ;” both of which places 
held these names before the Conquest. So much 
for his consistency. 

With regard to the latter part of the name 
Quinci, I observed that “ey, water or pool,” was 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Norman French, and I 
called for a citation from a single author. He re- 
plies that “the word ey needs no ‘citation from 4 
single author,’ being a word of the living speech of 
the people,” and proceeds to show that it means— 


“water”? no—“pool”? no—but “island”! What 
I denied, and, repeating my challenge, still deny, 
is that it ever meant “water” or “pool. Finally, 


in the course of some wholly superfluous mstruc- 
tion respecting ey, an “island,” he tells me that al 
is contracted from eyet or eyot, “ little island. ; 
do not dispute it; but at p. 162 of his Names o 
Places I find “ Arr. N. (Norse) from aith, a tongue 
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of land. Ex.: Many islands in the River Thames.” 
So much once more for his consistency. 
Epwarp B. Nicnotson, B.A. 
London Institution. 


The marriage of Maud de St. Liz with one of 


the De Quincies has been a fruitful source of con- 
fusion. That there must have been some marriage 
of the sort is indicated by the lordship of Braden- 


ham, co. Norfolk, being found in the possession of 
Maud, the daughter of Maud de St. Liz, wife of 


William de Albini Brito, and the fact that this 
lordship belonged formerly to Seher de Quincy. 
After reading the extracts from the Cambuskenneth 
(hartulary, as given by A. L. (“N. & Q.,” 48. 
si. 239), I am disposed to think that Seher de 
Quincy did marry Maud de St. Liz, and that he 
died soon after without issue male. There were 
apparently two De Quincies, who came over with 
William the Conqueror, Seher and Richard. : Seher, 
who gave the charter to Dunmow Priory which 


mentions his son Seher, was no doubt the first of 


the line in this country, and Richard de Quincy, 
who witnessed the charter, from the relationship 
not being named, was probably his brother. Ac- 
cording to Dugdale, Seher the first had two sons, 
Seher and Robert, and he confuses Seher the son 
with Seher the grandson, dismissing Robert with 
very few words. It is evident from the Cambus- 
kenneth charters that Robert succeeded to the 
barony; and, as Seher was the eldest son, he must 
have either died during the lifetime of his father, 
or succeeded his father, and on his death without 
male issue have been succeeded by Robert, who 
had previously married Orabile, Countess of Mar. 
Seher, son of Robert, who died in 1219, is the one 
described by Dugdale as the son of Seher the first. 
He married Margaret, sister and co-heir of Robert 
fitz Parnell, Earl of Leicester, and with her 
— great possessions in England. 

think it most likely that it was the second 
Seher who’ married Maud, and had no children, 
and that after his death she remarried Robert fitz 
Richard de Tonnebrigge. Certainly it could not 
have been Seher the first who married her, as stated 
by Dugdale, for assuming him to have been only 
twenty-two years old at the Battle of Hastings, he 
would be born circa 1044. Maud was married to 
Robert fitz Richard in 1112, when she must have 
been quite a young woman, for she had numerous 
children by the marriage. Assuming her age to be 
twenty-four in 1112, she would be born circa 1088, 
and even assuming her to have been only sixteen 
years old when firrt married, it could not have 
been to Seher the first, who would then be about 
sixty years of age. She might, however, easily 
have been the wife of Seher the second. Whilst 
on this subject, allow me to point out that the 
William de Albini Brito who married Maud de 
St. Liz, daughter of Maud de St. Liz and Robert 








fitz Richard, was the second of that name. In a 
charter to Thorney Abbey, William Brito the first 
mentions his wife Cecilia. In a charter of Simon 
de St. Liz, third Ear! of Northampton, to Belvoir 
Priory, confirming the gift of lands at Waltham, 
co. Leicester, which his mother (Isabella) the 
Countess had given before (Harl. MSS.), occur the 
names of William de Albineio and Roger, his 
brother. William the first had no brother Roger, but 
William the second had, and a marginal note on 
this charter fixes this William as the one who 
married Maud de St. Liz, erroneously stated, how- 
ever, as the daughter of Simon, Earl of North 
aumpton. Another Maud de St. Liz puzzle occurs 
in this charter. The first witness is Richard de 
Luvetot, the second Matilda de Sancto Licio, his 
wife. I can only conjecture her to have been a 
daughter of Simon de St. Liz, brother of Simon, 
the second earl, and who had lands at Conington, 
co. Hunts, the head of the Conington line, an 
cestors of the Earls of Denbigh, who are Barons St. 
Liz in commemoration of the descent. I shall bx 
glad if any one can say who this Maud de St. Liz, 
wife of Richard de Luvetot, was. J. H. M. 


The notes of Dr. Joseph Robertson, to which 
reference is made by A. L., e confirmed by 
original charters of Saher, Earl of Winton, hi 
wife, Margaret, and his son, Roger, preserved 
among the muniments of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In these, Orabelle is mentioned as Saher’s mother, 
and Roger de St. Andrew and Seher de St. An 
drew as his nephews; his first-born son, Robert, 
and his wife are said to have been buried in the 
chapel of the Hospital at Brackley, Northampton- 
shire, or, at least, their hearts were there interred 
before the high altar; and a third son, John, i 
mentioned, as well as a daughter, Loretta or Lora, 
who was married to William de Valoignes. 

The seals attached to these deeds are, many of 
them, very fine. They afford a correction of « 
statement made by Mr. J. G. Nichols in his paper 
on the seals of the Earls of Winton, in the Arche- 
ological Institute’s Winchester volume, to the 
effect that Earl Roger, in assuming a coat of seven 
mascles, entirely abandoned the arms of his father; 
for Saher is here found using not only a shield 
with a fess, and a label of seven points, but also a 
shield with four masciEs (with the motto, “In 
tuas manus, Domine, commendo spiritum meum”), 
and the same counter-seal as his son, of a knight 
fighting with a lion. The former seal appears to 
have been used by Saher before he became earl, 
and by the latter subsequently. The impressions 
of the beautiful seal of the Countess Margaret sre 
very fine. W. D. Macray. 


The Orabelle, Countess of Mar, who, according 


to A. L., was the mother of Seyer de Quinci, ap 
pears in Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland as the wife 
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of Duncan, eighth Earl of Mar, the second brother 
of G., Earl of Mar. As, however, still according to 
Douglas, the eighth Earl of Mar did not succeed 
until after 1220, and as, according to the deed 
quoted by A. L., Orabella had died before 1219, it 
is evident that she must have been married to one 
of his two elder brothers, the sixth and seventh 
Earls of Mar. Again, as Seyer de Quincy had a 
son, Roger, before 1219, and this his second, he 
cannot by any possibility have been born before 
1191, and probably was considerably older, which 
would lead us to suppose that Orabile, or Orabella, 
was married to Robert de Quinci first, and to the 
Earl of Mar (probably the sixth) afterwards, which 
is rendered still more probable by her estates de- 
scending to the De Quincis, and not to the ninth 
Earl of Mar, as would have been the case if she 
had married the eighth Earl of Mar, as Douglas 
states, and afterwards Robert de Quinci, as A. L. 
supposes. H. L. O. 

Tue Orper or THe Garter (4 §. xi. 237, 
284.)—Though P. A. L. has not miscalculated my 
willingness to help him, I fear he has overrated my 
ability. But I can help him to one fact, at any 
rate, in connexion with this subject, which is, 
that the collars were exchanged between Edward VI. 
and Henri Il. King Edward writes in his diary 
(Cott. MS. Nero, c. x.), under date of May 21, 
1551 :-— 

“The Lord Marquis of Northampton [William Parr] 
appointed to deliver the Order [of the Garter, to Henri II. | 
and treat of a marriage between me and the Lady Eliza- 
beth, his daughter. First, to have the dote 12,000 mark 
a year, and the dowry at least 800,000 crowns. The 
forfeiture 100,000 crowns at the most, if I performed 
not; and, paying this, to be delivered.”—(Fol. 30.) 

And on the 16th of June, he adds, “I 
accepted thordre of Monseigneur Michel.”—(Fol. 
31.) I do not see any intimation of the Garter 
having been conferred on the husband of Mary 
Tudor, or the brother of Henriette Marie, in the 
published Memoirs of those Princesses ; but I have 
not time for more than a rapid glance at authorities. 
The most likely place to look in, as concerns Louis 
XIV., is the Mémoires de Malle. Montpe nsver : 
she is almost sure to record the event if it happened. 
Mézéray’s Histoire dé France might also be con- 
sulted with advantage. I should think it not at all 
improbable that Charles V. and Phillip IL. were 
K.G, As respects the Kings of France, the 
following works might also help: Froissart, 
Monstrelet, Fabyan, Miss Freer’s Henry III. and 
Henry IV., Lettres de Lowis XII., Philippe de 
Commines, and possibly Dreux du Radier’s 
Mémoires des Reines et Régentes de France. 

I cannot answer the last query, whether the 
Order was bestowed on any foreigners other than 
crowned heads ; but if I come across any further 
information on the points named, I will write 
again. HERMENTRUDE. 





Knights of the Garter nominated by James I]. 
after his abdication. In regard to the Due de 
Lauzun, whose pride in the Garter is noticed 
Macaulay, it should be noted that he is not actually 
on the roll of the order, having been nominated by 
King James II. after his retirement to St. Germain- 
en-Laye. The nominal knights who were thus 
appointed were—1. Anthony Nompar de Caumont, 
Duc de Lauzun, who'died Nov. 19, 1723, aged 90; 
2. Richard Talbot, nominal Duke of Tyrconnel, 
who died at Limerick, Aug. 14, 1691; 3. James, 
Prince of Wales (the “ Old Pretender”); 4. Wil- 
liam Herbert, nominal Duke of Powis, who died 
June 2, 1695; and 5. James Drummond, nominal 
Duke of Melfort, Earl of Perth, who died May 11, 
1716 (Moreri’s Dictionnaire, voce Jarretiére). 


J. GN, 


“A Lieut Heart anp A Tun Pain oF 
Breecues” (4 §. xi. 238.)—Seeing the query of 
J., and having once before been asked to explain 
the allusion, in consequence of a reference to the 
“light heart and thin pair of breeches,” by Oliver 
Goldsmith, I transcribe the song from The Merry 
Companion, song 210, p. 175. The title-page of 
my copy is torn out, but I think the date is 1742: 

“ How pleasant a sailor’s life passes, 
Who roams o'er the watery main, 
No treasure he ever amasses, 
But cheerfully spends all his gain. 
We're strangers to party and faction, 
To honour and honesty true, 
And would not commit a base action 
For power or profit in view. 
Cuorvus.—Then why should we quarrel for riches 
Or any such glittering toys! 
A light heart and athin pair of breeches 
Goes thorough the world, my brave boys. 
The world is a beautiful garden 
Enrich’d with the blessings of life, 
The toiler with plenty rewarding, _ 
Which plenty too often breeds strife. 
When terrible tempests assail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
No grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But skilful industry steers right. 
Cuaorvus.—Then why should, &c. 
The courtier’s more subject to dangers 
Who rules at the helm of the State, 
Than we, who to politics strangers, 
Escape the snares laid for the great. 
The various blessings of nature, 
In various nations we try ; 
No mortals than us can be greater, 
Who merrily live till we die. 

Cnorvs.—Then why should,” &c. 

W. CHAPPELL. 


To my mind a healthy sentiment is here con- 
veyed in homely, intelligible terms. The same 
thought is expressed in Goldsmith’s familiar lines: 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little Jong,”— 
which, not unnaturally, leads the mind to an In- 
junction from a Higher Source. I can call to mind 
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only one other verse from the old song (which I 
should like to see entire). Its force will be felt by 
those who suffer from the attitude assumed by 
domestic servants in some parts of the country :— 
“Then beware of those finical lasses, 
And never by beauty be led ; 
For the girl that all other surpasses 
Is one that can work for her bread.” 
Siem. 


As to the origin of this song I can say nothing, 
but I would suggest tha®it has had some celebrity 
conferred on it by the fact of honest Uncle Bowling 
quoting it (Roderick Random, chap. v.) when com- 
forting poor Rory on his departure from his grand- 
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sire’s abode. H. T. Rivey. 

Burns's Works (4* §. xi. 116, 161.)—Although 
I for one consider W. M.’s refutation of Mr. 
Roberts’s emendation to be perfectly conclusive, it 
isas well, perhaps, to add to it Burns’s own expla- 
nation of the word as given in the Glossary which 
he himself prepared for the 1787 edition of his 
poems :— 

“Coot, the hoof of a cow, sheep, &c.” 

The word occurs twice in this one piece of the 
Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie, and, as 
far as I can see, nowhere else in the entire volume, 
so that there can be no doubt that the poet had 
this particular use of it in his eye when he drew 
up the Glossary. On the other hand, when the 
actual word clout occurs, it is spelt as it would now 
be, and was then, on the northern as well as the 
southern side of Tweed :— 

“ And hing our fiddles up to 
Like baby clouts a dryin.’ 

The fact is, that no poet, not even the greatest of 
poets, has been so over-edited as Burns has been; 
and among the greatest sinners in this way was one 
who ought to have known better, the late Robert 
Chambers. On turning to his edition, I find that 
in the very couplet which contains the word under 
dispute he has evidently considered that he under- 
= Burns's meaning better than the poet him- 
self;— 

“ And no to rin and wear his cloots 
Like ither menseless graceless brutes.” 

Burns interprets the word menseless to be “ill- 
wred, rude, impudent,” which Mr. Chambers utterly 
ignores, and inserts the word “senseless” as the 
te meaning in the margin ; whereby he shows 
not only his disregard of his author, but his igno- 
mance of the derivation of the word. Editors of 
this description have always been particularly acute 
in their detection of parallel passages, an amusing 
example of which I will take from the same work. 
“ew similes have been more admired than the one 
“hia O'Shanter, in which pleasures are said to 


sleep, 


_ Like poppies spread 
You seize the flower, Ite bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever.” 








But this idea has been anticipated, according to 
Mr. Chambers, by Ovid, who (in Amor. iii. 5) has— 
“ Candidior nivibus, tunc cum cecidere recentes, 

In liquidas nondum quas mora vertit aquas.” 

A marvellous resemblance truly! The Roman 
poet is describing a white cow, so white that she 
is like snow before Jong lying (mora) has turned it 
into water. The Scotch poet is talking of the 
fleeting nature of pleasure, so fleeting that it may 
be likened to snow falling in a stream, where it 
vanishes the instant it touches the water. The 
idea of Burns has often been quoted for its origi- 
nality as well as its beauty. It was certainly not 
anticipated in this passage of Ovid, but is, how 
ever, to be found in a poet with whose works he 
was yet more unlikely to be acquainted. In the 
second Sestiad of Christopher Marlowe’s:Hero and 
Leander is the following line :— 

“« Joy graven in sense like snow in water wastes.” 

Here graven means buried, entombed; and joy 
graven in sense is, of course, pleasure merely sen- 
sual. CHITTELDROOG, 


Samvuet Buck (2™ §, iii, 466, 515.)—It is re- 
freshing to look back occasionally through the 
older volumes of “N. & Q.” I have to-day had 
those for 1857 open on my table, and suddenly 
came upon the above-named query, which I aim 
glad to be able, after sixteen years, to answer, if 
only out of gratitude to the querists, the Messrs. 
Cooper, of Cambridge. 

Samuel Buck, Counsel to the University of 
Cambridge, was baptized at St. Peter’s Church, 
Chester, on October 28, 1631, and was the eldest 
son of Samuel Buck (or Bucke) of that city, iron- 
monger. Samuel Buck the father was a Freeman 
of Chester city, and was, most probably, grandson 
of Mr. William Bucke of Chester, chirurgeon, who 
was admitted to the freedom of that city on the 
9th of April, 1602. : 

Samuel Buck the younger was educated in the 
King’s School at Chester, and on the 24th of May, 
1650, was nominated by the Roundhead Corpora- 
tion of that day as the Offley University Scholar, 
a distinction he held for rather more than five 
years. His identity with the Samuel Buck of the 
query is proved by the coincidence in date of his 
baptism with that preserved on his portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, referred to by your correspondent 
H. E. T., with whom I should be glad to com- 
municate personally, if still practicable. 

T. Huenes, F.S.A. 

Chester. 


Sir Tuomas Harvey (4 §, x. 412.)—I cannot 
help S. H. A. H., at least for the moment, but I 
have sent his query to the Navorscher (Dutch 
“N. & Q.”). In case of a satisfactory reply, it will 
be republished in this journal. 

I am preparing a rather voluminous biography 
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of the Duke of Monmouth,* whose Dutch expedi- 
tion against James II. forms such an important 
and interesting part of our annals. It was in 
collecting materials for this history that I first 
read of Mrs. Harvey, the mother of the cele- 
brated physician who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood Lucy Walters (or Barlow), 
Charles II.’s mistress, after giving birth to Mon- 
mouth in Rotterdam (April 9th, 1649),+ lived at 
Schiedam, in the house of Mrs. Harvey. Has this 
lady anything to do with the Hervey family 
S. H. A. H. is writing about! I put the question, 
because your correspondent, Mr. Editor, does not 
seem to be quite sure as to the spelling of the 
In one article he writes “ Harvey,” in the 
other, “ Hervey.” H. TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 


name. 


“ Distinct As THE Bittows,” &e. (4S. x. 472.) 
-Jetferson Davis did not quote correctly. The 
words may be found in a song, entitled “ Union,” 
by the late General George P. Morris, the eminent 
American song-writer, and occur as a chorus, as 
follow 
** From the land of groves that bore us 
He's a traitor who would swerve ! 
By the flag now waving o’er us 
We the compact will as ! 
Those who gained it and sustained it 
Were unto each other true, 
And the fable well is able 
Te instruct us what to do! 
Take your harps from silent willows, 
Shout the chorus of the free ; 
‘ States are all distinct as billows, 
Union one—as is the Sea!’” 
Benson J, Lossine. 


Tromas Exzor (4 8. xi. 238.)—In the parish 
church of Limpsfield, Surrey, is a small brass plate 
with the following inscription: 

“ Here lyeth George Elyott Esquier and Groome of the 
Privie Chamber to y* Queene, aged 62 yeares, who died 
the 15" of February, Anno Domini 1644.” 

The burial is thus recorded in the parish register: 

“1644. George Elyott Esq" buried February the nine- 
teenth.” 

Is it possible that this is the same person whom 
May (History of the Parliament) speaks of as 
Thomas Eliot ? There was no family of the name 
of Eliot or Elliott seated at Limpsfield at that 
time. I believe George Eliot to have been a de- 
scendant of James Eliot, who, temp. Henry VIIL., 

* Should any reader of “N. & Q.” possess letters or 
documents concerning him not to be found in Macaulay 
and his predecessors, he will greatly oblige me by 
letting me have them for perusal. I shall take good care 
of them, and thankfully return them to the owners. 

+ This date, which is given by all biographies of 
Monmouth, cannot be verified on any church or other 
register at Rotterdam. Some of these registers com- 
mence later than 1649, and those that commence earlier 
do not contain any information on the subject. How is 
the exactness of the date to be otherwise ascertained ! 





married Ciceley, one of the daughters of Sir John 
Gresham, Kt., Lord Mayor of London 1547, a 
the purchaser of the Manor of Limpsfield in 1539, 
The Gresham family having a manor-house, and 
residing at Limpsfield in 1644, it is possible that 
George Eliot died at the house of his kinsman, 
There was a family of Eliot seated at Godalming, 
of whom a pedigree is given in Manning and Brays 
History of Surrey, vol. i. 619; but I have not been 
able to connect George Eliot with this family, 
The name, however, is spelt in the same way, — 
GRANVILLE Leveson Gowsr, 


“Tue Lavy or Lyons” (4 8, xi. 177.) —J. BL 
ought to have referred to the play before writing 
his note. Bulwer Lytton makes no secret of its 
origin, but says in his Preface, dated Feb, 26, 
1828 : 

“An indistinct recollection of the very pretty littl 
tale, called The Bellows-Mender, suggested the plotof this 
drama. The incidents are, however, greatly altered from 
those in the tale, and the characters eutirely recast.” 

It is to be regretted that Bulwer made these 
changes, for the original story is much more 
striking and dramatic. The strange history of 
Perouron, the bellows-mender, is a tale of real life, 
I should like to know if there is any edition giving 
the dates, records of the trial, and other authentic 
details. I have only seen it in the form ofa 
French chap-book. An abridgment of the story 
is given in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, |st 5 
ix. 42, Feb. 29, 1840. Q. Q. 


Miss Helen Maria Williams was the author of a 
nursery tale called Perrouru; or, the Bellows-Mender. 
It was the story of the Lady of Lyons. Miss 
Williams's tale must have been written late in the 
last century or very early in the present one. 
Moncrieff (whose real name was William Thomas) 
dramatized the story long before Bulwer (Lend 
Lytton) did so. Moncrieff’s “domestic drama” 
was brought out at the Adelphi, and also a 
Sadler's Wells. It was very popular, and was 4 
good acting play. I have no doubt that the story 
alluded to by J. H. was the little history of Miss 
H. M. Williams, whose name, I am quite certain, 
was on the title-page. I regret that I cannot name 
the publisher; but I have an idea that he ws 
some one in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The 
semblance between the two dramas is too great @ 
be accidental; and unless both dramatists 
copied the phraseology and incidents of Miss 
Williams's tale (which is very probable), Lord 
Lytton must be regarded as an imitator of Moncrieff. 
What is the origin of Miss Williams's story! That 
is the question. James Henry Drxox. 


ALDERMAN JEFFREYS, THE GREAT SMOKER 
4 §. xi, 216.)—There were two aldermen of 
the name of Jeffreys. Robert, alderman of Cord- 
wainers’ Ward, and Jeffrey, alderman of Portsoken. 
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Woolrych, in his Life of Lord Jeffreys, says of these 
two:— 

« Although it does not seem to be agreed whether they 
were in any way related to him, there being assertions 
on both sides, one of them, a great smoker, took a vast 
fancy to his namesake. . . . this was probably Robert.” 

Robert Jeffreys was born in 1613, and, being 
sheriff in 1674, was knighted, probably when the 
King accepted the freedom of the City; he was 
alderman in 1676, and mayor in 1680, and died 
in 1704, at the age of ninety. He was buried at St. 
Dionis Backchurch, where there is a stately monu- 
ment to him and Lady Jeffreys. By his will, he 
left a large property to the Ironmongers’ Company, 
who, in accordance with his bequest, erected, in 
1713, the almshouses in Kingsland Road, then 
designated Jeffreys’ Almshouse. 

Alderman Jeffreys was a large importer of 
tobacco, and was a great loser in the fire of London, 
in 1666. Chamberlayne, in his Present State of Eng- 
land, states that Alderman Jeffreys had 20,0001. 
worth of tobacco destroyed in “the vast in endy.” 
It is by no means improbable that his designation 
of “the great smoker” was derived from this cir- 


cumstance. EpWARD SoLty. 


Epwarp VI. anp Bisnorp Latimer (4* §. xi. 
237.)—In reference to the inquiry of the Rev. Mr. 
Tew regarding King Edward’s supposed bounty to 
Latimer, and the assertion of the historian Lingard 
that the King gave the preacher twenty pounds as 
a reward for his first sermon, which money was 
secretly supplied by the Lord Admiral, I beg to 
refer him to my Biographical Memoir of the King, 
prefixed to the Literary Remains of King Edward 
VI., printed for the Roxburghe Club, in 1857. 
At p. cxix of that volume there will be found a 
note of all the sums with which the King was 
supplied by the Lord Admiral, written by Edward 
himself (for the royal boy was required by his 
uncle, the Protector, to make such disclosure 
followed by a note of the manner in which the 
same sums were disbursed, written by Fowler, the 
King’s confidential servant. Among the latter 
there is no payment to Latimer, and only one sum 
of so large an amount as xx/i., and that given 
“to Mr. Cheke, at sundry tymes.” It may, I 
think, be positively concluded that Lingard’s state- 
ment, that the King “ gave to Latimer, as a reward 
for his first sermon, 20/.,” is unfounded, or rather 
founded upon misapprehension and confusion. The 
sum which Latimer received for his sermon before 
the King on Palme Sunday, March 25, 1548, was 
XXs, ; but that was only the ordinary fee that had 
been paid to Bishop Ridley, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Red- 
man, Thomas Becon (by the name of Theodore 
Basil), and Mr. Eyre, for their sermons at Court 
on the five previous Sundays of that Lent (ibid. 
PP. cui-ev); the authority for which is the 
Account of the Treasurer of the Chamber, an 
original MS. recently presented to the British 





Museum by Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. That 
twenty shillings was the sum paid as a matter of 
course. Latimer certainly never received any 
favour, directly or indirectly, from the Lord 
Admiral Seymour. He was particularly bitter 
towards his memory on several public occasions, as 
I have shown in the passages (partly afterwards 
suppressed, in later editions of his sermons) at 
p. exxiii of the same memoir. 
Joun Goven Nicno.s. 


Ve teres (4% §. xi. 236.)-—Veltro is the Italian 
name of the greyhound, a small variety of which, 
from Italy, is frequently kept as a pet, being about 
the most graceful and elegant of the canine tribe. 
Readers of Dante will remember the passage + 

* Molti son gli animali, a cui s’ ammoglia, 
E piti saranno ancora, infin che 'l Veltro 
Verra, che la fara morir di doglia.” 
Inferno, i. 100, 
‘To many an animal in wedlock vile 
She fastens, and shall yet to many more, 
Until that greyhound come, who shall destroy 


Her with sharp pain.” 
Cary’s Translation. 


J. A. Picton. 


Langeran appelat.” Canute, 
Const. de Foresta. In Holinshed and Harrison’s 
version, written “ Welter Langeran.” Lewis, in 
his work on forests, translates it “vetterors.” The 
term is discussed in Ducange and Spelman. It 
seems to come, Vlitius says, from re/t, a field or 
plain; and racha, a hound: or from velt-jaghere, 
a field-hunter ; for these dogs ran by sight, not 
scent, and were consequently used more in the open 
country than in the woodlands. Cowell says that 
greyhounds in Germany are called W'elters; in 
Italy, Veltros. Whitaker's Whalley suggests for 
Lang: ran, longsnout, from qgrun, groon, or groin, 
which, in Lancashire dialect, is a sharp snout. 
Charlemagne had officers called Veltrarii, “ qui 
Veltres custodiebant.” Spelman. The word 
veantrer, veotrar, ventrer, vautrer, meaning dog 
leader or huntsman, which occurs in old records, 
probably comes from hence. Cotgrave has rauitre, 
a mongrel hound for the wild boar or bear. 

The name fewterer (see Markham and Bailey), 
which is found in the coursing laws of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time subscribed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, means a dog-keeper who lets them loose in a 
chase, and it may have the same origin. “ Velteres,” 
in Manwood’s Forest Laws, is taken from Canute’s 
Const. de Foresta, and appears to signify there 
little greyhounds, pet dogs like the Italian, kept 
as playmates, and too small for the chase of deer. 
The reference in Ducange to the Monk of St. Gall 
seems to render this probable. See Dansey’s 
learned and elaborate translation of Arrian on 
Coursing, Bohn, 1831. 

Ramhundt appears to mean a sheep-dog, or ram- 
hound ; and was necessary to those who pastured 
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sheep, swine, or cattle, in the forests. 
till lately, were exempt from tax. 
Georee R. Jesse. 





Sheep-dogs, 


Henbury, Cheshire. 


The “little dogges ” Pe.aaivs refers to as men- 
tioned in Manwood were no doubt the terrier and 
shepherd’s,—perhaps the former. The velter or 
langeran has somewhat altered in breed, and was 
longer in the snout some centuries since. 

T. Hetssy. 


Ricuarp Pynson (4% 8. xi. 238.)—In Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities there is noticed a device 
of Richard Pynson, which Herbert described as 
follows : 

“ Very probably his own coat of arms, parted gyronny 
of eight points three cinquefoils on a fess engrailed 
between three eagles displayed, but none of the colours 
expressed. The crest is a demi bird, like those in the 
shield, but with a long snipe-like bill, holding the mul- 
berry branch in its mouth.” 

This crest of a bird, always looking to the 
sinister side, and with an esquire’s helmet, mantlet, 
wreath, &c., will be found in almost all Pynson’s 
devices. It sometimes, however, differs in form, 
being a martlet volant, or, with wings closed, 
without the branch in its beak, and in one instance 
it is a large demi stork or heron displayed, with 
wings inverted, holding in its beak a large branch 
divided into two parts, with six thorny leaves in 
outline, and two black pines. 

Berry, in his Encyclopedia Heraldica, gives 
several arms of Pynson; the following most resemble 
those on the device. 

Gyronny of eight gules and sable; on a fesse 
between three eagles ar., as many cinquefoils of 
the’ first. Crest, a demi eagle displayed, holding 
in his beak a branch of pine-apples fructed or, 
leaved vert. 

Gyronny of eight gu. and sa. on a fesse engrailed 
between three eagles displayed or, as many cinque- 
foils pierced azure. 

(Middlesex), Gyronny of eight sa. and gu., a 
fesse engrailed ar., between three eagles displayed 
or. 

These are also in Burke’s General Armory. 

The title Esquire was formally given to Pynson 
in a grant from Henry VIII., as follows :—‘“ To 
Richard Pynson Esquire, our printer, four pounds 
annually, to be paid from the receipts of the ex- 
chequer during life,” and he signs himself “ Squyer 
and prenter unto the Kynges noble grace,” in the 
colophon of his Statua, &c. printed without a 
date. 

There seem to have been several Pynsons, or 
Pinsons, in England about this time,—one Richard 
Pynson, gent., takes a lease of the Manor-House, 
Tottenham, with fields adjoining, &c.,—but it is 
doubtful whether any of. these were connected 
with the printer who, in King Henry VII.’s patent 
of naturalization (Chapel of Rolls), is styled 














“Richardum Pynson, in partibus normand, of. 
bund.” 

Descriptions and fac-similes of some of his 
devices may be found in Dibdin’s Typographical 
Antiquities, and Johnson’s Typographia, &e, 

May I ask the authority for the statement that 
Pynson printed the first Bible in England ? 

W. H. Rytanps, 

Warrington. 

Suerirr’s Pituars (3% §, xi. 137.)}—These are 
alluded to by Shakspeare :— 

* He ’ll stand at your door like a sheriff's post.” 
Twelfth Night, Act i. scene §, 

Warburton has the following note: 

“Tt was the custom for that officer to have large posts 
set up at his door as an indication of his office, the origi- 
nal of which was, that the king's proclamations and other 
public acts might be affixed thereto.” 

J, Manurt, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Witiiam Miter (4% §. x. 520.)—The Literary 
World, of March 7th, announces that funds arte 
being raised in Glasgow towards the erection of a 
monument in the Necropolis, to the memory of the 
late William Miller, the “ Nursery Poet.” Mr. 
Mossman, the sculptor, has received a commission 
to proceed with the work. F. A, Epwarps, 


“ My DAYS ARE IN THE YELLOW LEAF” (4" §, 
xi. 238.)—The lines quoted by Mr. Seay are 
taken from the well-known and beautiful verses 
written at Missolonghi, June 22nd, 1824, by Lord 
Byron, on his thirty-sixth and last birthday. The 
following is a copy of the lines, as given in Mr. 
Murray’s edition of Byron’s Works, in 1851. It 
will be seen that this version differs considerably 
from Mr. SEALY’s :-— 

“ My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 
The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile ! 
” * . 
Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 
Byron's Works, vol. viii. pp. 358-60. 
Cumer O’Lyyy. 


7. ° 


These lines are part of the last ever written by 
Lord Byron, and a good while after he had ceased 
writing. For an account of the interesting circum 
stances in which they were written, see Moore’s Life, 
ed. 1836 ; vi. 136. LYTTELTON. 

“ LIKE CROWDED FOREST TREES WE STAND,” &. 
(4** S. xi. 238.)—This is from Cowper, out of the 
mortuary verses composed for Samuel Cox, p 
clerk of All Saints, Northampton, for the Bill of 
Mortality, 1787. J. A. Pictox, 
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Pauinpromes (4 §,. xi. 33, 198, 288.)—The 
palindrome, vivov dvopipara pa povay dye, 
referred to in your last number, occurs on the rim 
of a large silver dish used to hold rose-water on 
feast-days at Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
dish was given to the college by the second 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. a %& 4 

Atheneum Club. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Bastertide. No. Il. By the Rev. J. Newland Smith, M.A. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Wirnovr reference to Mr. Smith's objections to the old 
rile for regulating Eastertide, we come at once to his 
proposal for a new method of keeping this festival :— 

“Tt matters little for the day ; the essence of the com- 
memoration is the realization of the event itself. This 
will probably be better secured by not resting too mi- 
nutely on a matter of secondary importance ; and, there- 
fore, in accordance with this principle, it would be wise 
totake for fixing Easter the very simple but sufficient 
rale—‘ The second Sunday in April shall be Easter Sun- 
day.’ This would give Easter a range from April 8th to 
April 14th, and thus sufficiently recall the institution of 
the Passover, and best suit the requirements of sentiment 
and convenience. It would preclude the scandal of 
having St. Valentine’s Day on Ash Wednesday, as last 
year, would give the best chance for favourable weather 
for the first legal holiday of the year, and the very best 
time, the real opening of summer, May 29th to June 4th, 
for the second.” 


The Cicerone ; or, Art Guide to Paintingin Italy. Foi 
the Use of Travellers. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited 
by Dr. A. von Zahn. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. A. H. Clough. (Murray.) 

One has a profound sense of pity for those poor creatures 
at exhibitions of pictures who are to be seen running 
about with slips of newspaper criticisms in their hands. 
These poor persons, destitute of ideas of their own, give 
themselves up body and soul to the judgment of others, 
and think that they are cognoscenti. Yearly they increase 
in ignorance, from which they cannot more easily escape 
than by studying this capital little handbook. It will be 
found as useful at home as abroad ; for the art-teachings 
are amongst the most valuable passages in the volume. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and address 
aregiven for that purpose :— 


Bert's Zoovocy axp Crvitimation. 
Beaxpon's Panisn Cuvacues. Vol. I. 1851. 
Ceoken's Farny Lecexns. Part I. 
Repoats of Cnt nen Cosoress, 1861, 1862, 1869, 
Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


1847. 





Aotices ta Correspondents. 


A. B. G. axp oTHER CoRRESPONDENTS will see that they 
have been anticipated. ; 
F. B. (Kenilworth).—The Rev. Mackenzie C. Walcott, 
we have ascertained, is still of opinion that the face of 
Addison's statue in Westminster Abbey was taken from 
the portrait of Sir Andrew Fountain tn Holland House. 
4 prcture isa duplicate of the one at Narford Hall 








Speaking of Addison's 


which was painted at Rome. 
monument, Dean Stanley, in a note, p. 311, of the 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 3rd edi/., says: “ The 
face was copied by Westmacott from the portraits in the 


Kitkat Collection, and in Queen's College, Oxford.’— You 


had better ask some picture dealer fur the address. 
A. R. 

publisher. 
C. E.—Apply to the Editor of the Builder. 


J. A. B. (Alverton, Penzance).— We do not /now lo 
what former contributions our esteemed corres) ondent 
alludes. 

“Incertus.”"—Do as Socrates did,—“ offer « cock to 
Esculapius.” 

W. F. Hotcompe.—Be good enough to frame and for- 
ward your query in the terms in which you wish ut to 
appear. The work thus described in the British Museum 
Catalogue must be the one you refer to: “ Camden 
(William) the Antiquary. Devonshire Pedigrees, re- 
corded in the Herald's Visitations of 1620; with additions 
from the Havrleian MSS., and the printed collections of 
“Westcott and Pole, by John Tuckett. In progress. 
London, [1859] 4to.” The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th series may be 
had complete, bound in cloth, at 10s, 6d. per volume, on 
application to the publisher. 


E. LEITH. “ Bow ” (or “Le Bow ") was added to 
distinguish the church in question from others dedicated to 
St. Mary. It was, of old, built upon Arches (or Bows), 
and hence the Court of Arches took its name, being some- 
times here held, says Stow. You had better apply to the 
College itself for the information required, 


PrearmamM.—The Lack numbers of “ N. & Q.” referred 
to can be obtained on application to the publisher. 


Back numbers may be had by application to the 


J. M. (Japan. Lec.).— The chapter on Precedence, in 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1873, might 
probably prove useful. 

8. R. Townsnenp Maver.—For papers on the “« Nine 
of Diamonds,” éc., consult “N. & Q , 1* &. i. él, 90 ; 
iii, 22, 253, 433, 483. 

A. C. B. (Glasgow).— We do not find that the subject ever 
was discussed. 

Crpn (Ardwick).—Simnel Sunday is better known as 
Midlent, or Mothering Sunday, a nd was so called because 
large cakes, called Simnels, were made on thisday. See 
“N. & Q,” 3" S. iv. 291. 

A. M. Renpetit.—Joseph Andrews was written by 
Henry Fielding. It professed to be the counterpart of 
Richardson's novel of Pamela—the history of her brother 
Joseph Andrews. The whole book is intended as a satire 
on Pamela. Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, iii. 371) says 
that the well-known character of Parson Adams was taken 
from a clergyman named Young. 

AvoniEnsis.— There are passages in Shakespeare which 
cannot be described otherwise than as “ commonplace.” 
For instance, “ Pull off my boots !” is a@ passage in Shal- 
speare’s King Lear, but no sensible person would quote it 
as a Shakspearian passage. 

J. 8. (Banff).—Jn type. 

8. R. G.—Many thanks. 

O. P. anv P. 8.—Jt is true that the authorship of My 
Neighbour's Wife, is ascribed to the late Mr. Alfred Bunz ; 
Lut such authorship was achieved in this fash ion. He took 
the once famous Marchande de Goujons, ou Les Trois 
Bossus, a Vaudeville grivois, by MM. Francis and 
Dartois, (1821), and crushing out of it al? its wit, humour, 
gaiety, surprises, its dashing repartees, and tis sparkling 
song, produced the vulgay caput mortyum, called My 
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Neighbour’s Wife. 
és Eustache,” 
l’ Amour. 


Jt was in this piece that Vernet, as 
sang the song he made so popular, C'est 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor’ —Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price Five Shillings, 


Ts E DIALECT of CUMBERLAND; 
Chapter on ite PLACE-NAMES. 

Author of “ The ; 

Europe,” &. 


with a 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, 
Teutonic Name-System,” “The River-Names of 


By the same Author, 8vo. price 148. 
THE TEUTONIC NAME-SYSTEY, applied to the 
Family Names of France, England, and Germany. 

“The interesting and comprehensive problem the author himself 
thus sets before us is object is to bring inte connexion the family 
names of France, England, and Germany, so far as the German ele- 
meut is concerned, as members of one common family, and to arrange 
them on a defiuite system, in accordance with the nomenclature of the 
old Germans. He holds the opinion that a large proportion of French 
as well as of Eoglish names are of Tentonic origin, which heretofore has 
not been assumed to be the case to the same extent. . . . . All this he 
has worked out with independent judgment, and it must be admitted 
with general correctness ; he has, moreover, made some new suggestions, 
which commend themselves for the explanation of French and 
English names.”"— Professor Dietrich in the ‘* Jahrbuch fiir Romanische 
und Enolische Literatur.” 


Also, by the same Author, post Svo. price 4s. 6d. 
THE RIVER NAMES of EUROPE. 
“A good beginning towards a desired end. .. . . The most unin- 


terested render may find himself amused as well as edified,” 
Atheneum. 


“Mr. Ferguson brings much learning and ingenuity to his self-im- 
posed task.” — Notes and Queries 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 2), South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 
STEEL BROTHERS, Carlisle. 


Second Edition, price 6d. 
OMAN SUPREMACY. Its Pretensions Ex- 
amined in a Letter elicited by a Voice from the Oratory 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO. 2), Berners Street, W. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND EDITION (6th Thousand) of 

Volume I. of the COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, by Bishops 
and Cherny of the Anglican Church, containing the Pentateuch, is now 
ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
DEAN MILMAN'’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Fourth Edition, 3 vols. post Svo. 14s. 
} | ISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, 
continued to Modern Times. By HENRY HART MILMAN, 
DP. D., late Dean of St. Paul's 
By the Same, 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
hrist to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 4th 
Edition vols. post 8vo. 18¢. 

It’, 

HISTORY of. LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; and of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 4th Edition. 9 vols 
post &vo. S4e, 

JOULN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 





COMPANION TO THE HANDBOOKS, 
Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 
HE CICERONE; or, Art Guide to Painti 


Italy. For the Use of Travellers: By DR. JACOB BY 
HARDT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S LAST WORK. 
New Edition, with additional Chapters. 8vo. 14e. 
HE STATE of SOCIETY in FRANCE BEFORE 
the REVOLUTION, 1789, and on the Causes which led to that 
Event. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Member of the Prensa 
Academy. Translated by HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


es 


DEAN MANSEL’S LECTURES, &e. 
Now ready, Svo. 122. 


I ETTERS, LECTURES and REVIEWS, includ. 
4 ing the Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 19th Century. By 
H. L. MANSEL, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


By the same Author, 


The LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT Fx. 
AMINED. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 8. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF RCBERTSON'S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Now ready, 8vo. 18s. 


ISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

Vol. 1V.—From the Death of Boniface VIII. to the Reforms. 

tion, 1303-1517. By JAMES ©, RORERTSON, M.A., Canon of 

Deaterbury. and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 
ondon. 


“ Robertson's Church History is to be spoken of with much respect 
asa useful, learned, and conscientious book.”— Guardian. 

“ Robertson's Church History traces with great distinctness the 
history of the Church ; and judiciously comments upon the whole ia 
a tone alike removed from fanaticism or coldness.” — Spectator. 

“ Robertson's Church History is written by a man who understands 
the bearings of his subject, and exhibits more than ordinary skill ia 
the construction of his materials; but the features we select fe 

ial commendation are his candour, honesty, and independenee."~ 

‘ournal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘With Portraits, 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS; 


from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Year 
Truce, 1609. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Co 
ing Member of the Institute of France, &c., Author of “ The Rise @ 
the Dutch Republic.” Library Edition, 4 vols. Svo. 60a, Osbind 
Edition, 4 vols. post &vo. 6s. each. 

“ Fertile as the present age has been in historical works of the 
highest merit, none of them can be ranked above these volumes in the 
grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth.”—#d rgh Review 

“ Among the historians of the age Mr. Motley occupies a distinguished 
and permanent position. Extensive and minute research, unwearied 
diligence, moral and artistic sympathy, vigorous presentment and 
picturesque language, give such a value and interest to his historical 
elaborations, as we recognize only in the works of the most eminet 
writers of national biography.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. _Motley’s whole narrative will be read with all the fresh 
iaterest which his treatment of it must inspire. He has most 
combined all that is picturesque and stirring with the most sccursie 
and novel details. His materials are indeed splendid, and of them 
most excellent use has been made.”—Quarterly Review. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo. 10+. 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By the EARL OF DERBY. 

“ Lord Derby has given to England a version far more closely aliet 
to the original, and superiorto any that has yet been attempt in 
blank verse of our language.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“In the intervals of a brilliant and arduous public career Lor 
Derby betook himself to this truly noble recreation, loving the 
for the work's sake, in the true spirit of an artist. It isa trancletin 
of the * Iliad’ which we can admire without effort, and recommend 
our readers simply on its own merits.”— Quarterly Review. 

“ An English Iliad alike satisfactory to the scholar by its sccursey, 
to the tasteful lover of ancient literature by its wonderful 1 
of Homer's characteristic epithets and picturesque expressions, re 
all readers by its vigour and travsparent clearness of style, vr 
easy flow of its grand and harmonious verse.”—Rlackwood"s jagarine 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Monuments without Memorials. 


With 230 Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 243. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS IN ALL 
COUNTRIES : 
THEIR AGE AND USES. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., 


Author of “ The History of Architecture,” dc. 


“We know of no other work which treats the subject 
asawhole, and if such exists it must be out of date, since 
many of the facts upon which Mr. Fergusson relies have 
only been ascertained within the last few years. Many 
learned and valuable works have no doubt been written 

local antiquaries, whose opinions depend on what they 

lves happen to have found. But it isnot by the 
most intimate knowledge of the monuments of one 
county, or of one country either, that the general ques- 
tion can be decided. This needs a wider knowledge, 
which no one has possessed in such a degree, or has used 
w well, as Mr. Fergusson. The endeavour of the work 
is to rescue rude stone monuments from the limbo of pre- 
historic times, into which they have been cast without a 
full and fair trial of their case. They must now be con- 
sidered to be so rescued, and their science must be 
considered to rest on a new basis.” —7'imes. 


“Hitherto, antiquaries have looked upon untooled 
monuments as mainly pre-architectural and possibly pre- 
historic. But Mr. Fergusson has now elaborated an idea, 
and in this copiously illustrated work endeavours to draw 
these wonderful relics within the confines of architecture 
ad history, and arrange them in a sequence. His creed 
is that all groups of untooled stone are comparatively 
modern, and that those of the East especially are very 
late attempts to imitate ancient magnificence.” — Builder. 


“Mr. Fergusson’s theory is that these monuments are 
chiefly if not wholly sepulchral, that they were erected 
by races partially civilized by contact with the Romans, 
and they are to be attributed to various periods within 
the first ten centuries of the Christian era. One gathers 
from the book a certainty that the author is profoundly 
acquainted with his subject, and a disposition to accept 
his theories, The chapters on the remains in Algeria, 
the Mediterranean Isles, Western Asia, and India, help 
to make the book a complete and exhaustive treatise. 
Itis furnished with numerous excellent illustrations.” 

Spectator. 


“ 
_“ The appearance of this book can hardly fail to tell, 
inte sense ot the other, on the future of Pre-historic 
its ue: The adherents of the Danish school, with 
> ages of stone, bronze, and iron, must prepare 
an — either to refute Mr. Fergusson’s argument 
Whole, or to accept a complete revolution of their 
ntal theory.” — Guardian. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CHAIN OF HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. 


With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. cach 
1. 


The STUDENTS ANCIENT HISTORY 
of the EAST ; from the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 

Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. By ’HILIP SMITH, B.A. 

With 70 Weodcuts. 


“* Ancient History’ used to mean Greece and Rome and *‘ sacred 
history’ only. But there still remains matter enough in the domain 
of ancient history to fill this tersely written volume. Our admiration 
of the mode in which a difficult task has been perfurmed is cordial, and 
we may be permitted to express surprise that a history of this nature 
can prove such attractive reading.”—Saturday Review. 


II, 


ETT sATTIVS vy , eet TRIAD hd 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE ; 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters 

on the History of Literature and Art. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
With 100 Woodcuts. 

“ We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the excellence 
of the plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith has proceeded, and the careful, 
scholarlike manner in which he has carried out this new ‘ History of 
Greece.’ The great distinctive feature, however, is the chapters on 
literatureandart. This gives it a decided advautage over all previous 
works of the kind.”"—Athenaum. 


Ill 


EET mua "1" , . . 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME; 
from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire 
With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By 
LIDDELL, D.D. With 80 Woodcuts. 

“ A lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive view of the progress and 
revolutions of the Roman State and people. The course of the history 
is distinctly mapped out by broad and natural divisions; and the 
order in which it is arranged and presented is the work of astrong and 
clear mind.”— Guardian. 


IV. 


The STUDENTS HISTORY of the DE- 
CLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD 
GIBBON. Abridged, incorporating the researches of recent his- 
torians. With 200 Woodcuts. 


5 “ This edition is pervaded by all the warmth, life, and power of the 
celebrated original ; and is just such a volume as Gibbon nimself would 
have issued had he deemed it proper to send forth a digest of his own 
immortal performance.”—Christian Witness. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of 
the EAST ; from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
the Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. 16mv. 


te. Gd. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE; 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. With 70 Woodcuts. lémo. 3s. 6¢. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME; from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. With 70 Woodcuts. l6mo. 3s. 6 ‘dl 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTIH- 
OLOGY. Illustrated with Translations from the Ancient Pocts, 
and Questions on the Work. By H. R. LOCKWOOD. With # 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Now ready, Vols. L. and II. 8vo. 308. 


HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: 


CATILARINE of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“In these volumes the author exhibits, in gional manner, his 
— Morning Pos 

It is a work of sasefal criticism and 
itandard. ° 


special powers and finest endowments.” 
“Two fascinating volumes. 
co. scientious investigation.” 


*A brilliant instalment towards a complete history.”"—Notes and 
ries. 


Que 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAY. By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





In preparation, price 3s. 6d. to Subscribers, 
T- TREASURY of LANGUAGES: 
mentary Dictionary of Universal! Philology. 
HALL & CO., &, Paternoster Row. 
Valuable Historical, Genealogical, Topeares hical, and Descriptive 
Work. Nowready, on toned paper, in neat, substantial cloth binding, 
200 pages, uniform in size with the ( hetham Society's Publications, 


price 12s. 6d. ; by post, iva 
DIARY; 


a Rudi- 


MHE TYLDESLEY 

being the Personal Necords of Thomas Tyldesley, of Myerscough 
lodge, near Garstang, and of Foxhall, Blackpool (Grandson of Sir Tho- 
mas Tyldesley, famous Royalist), during the years 1712-13-14. With 
Original Introduction, Copious Notes, Index, Map, Illustrations, &c. 
This Diary has long been prized by Lancashire Antiquaries ; has been 
quoted by historical writers ; throws light upon many of the peculiar 
manners and customs of the early portion of last century ; narrates 
the movements of various partisans of the Stuart cause prior to the 
Rebellion of 1715; refers to a large number of interesting places, and 
to members of many important families in Lancashire, and being now 
for the first time published in book form, constitutes a rare wora of 
reference, and a valuable addition to the Records and Literature of 
J.apcasbir The illustrations have been specially got up by Mr. D 
Grant, of Preston. A very limited number of Copies h fias } been printed , 
and those requiring the by must forward their orders early to the 
* Cnroxtoie ” Office, Presto 


At No. 61, Renfield Street, Glasgow, on MONDAY, April 28, 
and Three Following Days, Valuable and Interesting Collec- 
tion-of Books, being Part of the Library of a Collector, consist- 
ing, to a large extent, of Duplicates, and ali in the finest 
possible Condition, 


UNCAN KEITH has been instructed to SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION the above, including a large Collection 
of Songs and Ballads, and of the Old Scotch Poets—a@ Complete Collec- 
tion of the Dramatists, all best Editions—a large Collection of the 
various Editions of Burns and of Allan Ramsay—of Glasgow Publica- 
tions, including the Memorabilia—Fenn's Paston Letters, 5 vols. d4to. 
best edition— Brydges’s British Bibliographers, 4 vols.—C am pbell’ sSangs 
of the Lowlands, with the Introduction, t. r.—Deuchar's Etchings, 
3 vols. folio—Gower'’s Confessio Amantis, black letter, 1554—Jamie- 
son's Wallace and Bruce, 2 vols., Scottish Dictionary, 4 vols., and 
Culdees of Iopa—Laud’s Prayer Book, black letter, 1637- Lavator’s 
Physiognomy, 5 vols. original edition — Leyden's C omplaynt ee 
LP »¢ Memoirs of the Montgomeries of Eglinton, 2 vols., 
Maxwell's of Pollock, 2 vols. a 
Nicolass Order of Knighthood, largest paper, Illuminated Plates, 
4 vols. —Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, and Lilustrations, teonthes 17 
vols. russia—Perey Society | ublications, complete set—Early English 
Text Society, till end of 1870—a large Collection of Mr. Payne Collier’ . 
tepripts, including pontoon oy Sets of the Blue. Yellow, and Purple 
Series, and of Mr. Maidment’s Publications, including some of the 
Rarest—5 vols. of old Newspapers of the time of Cromwell and the 
Resteration, and three Folio Volumes of Old Proclamations and 
Pamphiets of the latter balf of the Seventeenth Century, all of the 
greatest interest 
“ale to commence each day at 1 o'clock, the whole on View on Satur- 
day, April 26, from 10 to 4, and on Mornings of Sale, till 12 o'clock 
Catalogues, price 6d , may be had on application to 
DUNC as KEITH, 
Renfield Street, Glasgow, March 25 





iscellanea Scotica, 4 vols., L. 


Auctioneer. 
No. 61, 


rPHE LIV E R P OOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London ; Dale Street, Liverpool 
All descriptions of Insurance—Fire, Life, and Annuities—upon 
liberal terms. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS, LIFE, 
Two hundred and sixty-seven thousand pounds. 
FIRE INCOME, 
One million two hundred and fifty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 
AUG. HENDRICKS, A ctuary and Resident Secretary. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOP 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS © 
EXCEEDING 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4¢., 5¢., and 68. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4*. 6d., 5a, 6d., and 6. 6d. per 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Piap, ls. per 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6e. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !«. per 100 Super thick quill 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 
COLOCRED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,00. Polished teel Crest Dies engraved 
Mon me, two lett potters, iy 5s. ; three letters, from 7a pa 
or "Address 
SERMON PAPER, ~~ ty 48. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s, 6@, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Wn cone ee 
(Estas.isnep 1841.) 


Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
free. 
The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
M factured expressly to meet a vary =A experien 
caper whieh shell in a combine a perfectly smooth yep 
total freedom from grease. “ 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 


The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE ir, rena 


all others for smoothness of surface, delicecy of colour, firmness 
ture, entire absence of avy colouring matter or injw 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Meneiquews and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Steeet, & 


“OLD ENGLISH” F URNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from — 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combiming geod taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
09, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 
TA PESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES. DA AMASKS, and GOBBLIN 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 


LOSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5/ insures £1,000 st 
Death, or an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
£725,000 have been paid as Compensation, 


ONE out of every TWELVE Annual Policy Holders WW 
claimant EAC WY YEAR. For particulars apply to the Clerks 
Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. ~ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seereare 
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